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LABOR ORGANIZATION The Gnibersity of Chicago 


By J. Cunnison, M. A. The Graduate School of Social 
A comprehensive discussion of the issues involved Serbice Administration 


in the Organization of Labor, including chapters 
on such important subjects as the Structure, 
Function and Government of Trade Unions, 
the relation of Organized Labor to the Com- 
munity, International Labor Organizations, etc. 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


A most important treatise for industrial execu- Spring Quarter begins March 30 
tives, economists and students. $2.25. 
Summer Quarter 1931 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS L__] First Term June 22-July 29 
| 2 West 45th St., New York City Second Term July 30-September 4 


The EVOLUTION of 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
By B. F. Shields, M. A. 


An informative, instructive and extremely inter- 
esting book on the origin, development and 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 


present condition of Industrial Organization. Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 
It is of tremendous value to business men and candidates for the Ph.B. degree 
students and to those interested in Social Science, 

Economics and Industrial Welfare. $3.00 


Announcements on request 


For Social Workers 


Nurses and All Who Are Interested in 
Community Health Programs 


LECTURES 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AND ITS USEFUL APPLICATIONS 


A Series of Six Lectures by Distinguished Psychologists 
Karly ‘Mental Growth—Prof. ARNOLD GESELL, Yale University 
Character and Personality—Prof. MARK A. MAY, Yale University 
Psychology and the Professions—Prof. W. R. MILES, Stanford Univ. 
Psychology and Industry—Prof. M. S. VITELES, Univ. of Penna. 
Social and Political Problems—Prof. F.H. ALLPORT, Syracuse Univ. 
Psychology and Education—Prof. A. I. GATES, Columbia University 


Friday Evenings at 8:30—January 9th to February 13th, 
New York Academy of Medicine—Fifth Ave. at 103rd St. 
Tickets: Single Lectures $2.00. Entire Series $10.00. Half price to 


students, teachers and social workers. Write or telephone to 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
Grand Central Terminal Building — Phone: VAnderbilt 3-9357 


An attractive combination offer is now possible 


THE SUR VE Y—twice-a-month | 
(Graphic and Midmonthly). 

The ideal magazine for social workers. 
The indispensable medium for informa- 
tion on social welfare and progress. 


Regularly $5.00 a year. $5.90 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE— 

monthly. 

The magazine for public health nurses} for both 
and for workers in allied groups. The 

official publication of the National Or- 

ganization for Public Health Nursing. 

Regularly $3.00 a year. | 


Whether or not you are a lay or nurse member of 
the N.O.P.H.N. this bargain offer is for you, provided 
BA you are a new subscriber to either magazine. 


_ This coupon entitles you to the big saving. Mail 
it today. Pay later if you wish, but enclose your 
check if possible and have it over with. 

ene BS 
Tue Pusiic HEALTH Nursk, 370 Seventh Ave., New York 


Enter me for a year of The Public Health Nurse and The 


Survey. I enclose $5.50 (or will send within 30 days after | 
receipt of bill). 


Have you Property to sell @ 
— Cottages to rent @ 
Advertise in the CLASSIFIED SECTION of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC or MIDMONTHLY. 
Rates: 30 cents a line, $4.20 per inch. 
For further information, write to ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, 112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Address 
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The Gist of It 


HAT next for the federal Children’s Bureau? The scene 

WV of sharp discussion shifts from the White House Confer- 
ence to the floor of Congress where appropriation bills 

range all the way from adequate support to pin-money. Page 423. 


HE Pied Piper and his following of 125,000 poor, neglected, 
"| Pasar! and handicapped children is no kind of army to have 
marching around Pennsylvania—a children’s crusade of misery in 
the year 1931 A.D., according to the Public Charities’ Association. 
Over one thousand child-welfare workers have spent a year in 
working out a plan to demobilize this forlorn army and their plan 
comes out as an intelligent Ten-Year Program, reviewed by 
ArTHuR DUNHAM of the P. C. A., who was secretary of the con- 
ference that adopted the program. Page 424. 


MERICAN business men shy off at social insurance, but some 
of them have themselves set up a form of unemployment in- 
surance which they call “dismissal wages.” On page 426 ERNEST 


G. Draper, the vice-president of Hills Brothers Company (Drome- 
dary Dates), proposes to make a state law of it, to provide for the 
men and women necessarily laid off, without the sting of charity 
and the ballyhoo of public relief funds. 


R. W. C. RAPPLEYE is director of study for the Commission 

on Medical Education, and his account of health-insurance 
plans in Europe (page 428) is drawn from a first-hand survey on 
behalf of the Commission published last spring in a report entitled 
Medical Education and Allied Problems in Europe, For readers 
who wish further details on health insurance, Dr. Rappleye has 
offered to supply reprints of that chapter of the report, on request 
through The Survey. 


IG BILL wasn’t really big—“going on fifteen, a little scared 

and a little defiant,” but rather a Big Problem when he was 
sent to the institution. There he was examined by experts, sat 
upon by committees, put in the right cottage, given suitable work 
—and out of his experience comes the story, told by Lzonarp W. 
Mayo of the New York School of Social Work and the Children’s 
Village, of how a modern institution tries to “save” the Big Bills 
for themselves and for the world in which they live. Page 430. 


HE Chicago Y. W. C. A. had 609 unemployed girls on its 

hands. What to do with them? The employment exchange 
was turned into a school where frightened girls and women could 
keep up their speed on typewriters, learn to use new office machin- 
ery, acquire “personality” through which to make a good im- 
pression on a prospective employer—even wash their only blouses 
and curl their hair. A vivid report of it (page 431) by ELIzABETH 
LEITZBACH FONTAINE, a contributor to Hygeia, The Bookman, and 
The Survey, who has done publicity for the Metropolitan Life, the 
American Library Association and the Y., and for the past four 
years has been managing editor of The Chicago Girl, a monthly 
magazine reaching sixteen thousand girls. 


LORINA LASKER is an officer of several organizations pri- 
marily interested in immigration and has written a number 
of articles on the subject. Page 433. 


HE Rural Child-Placer’s Calendar will serve to recall BeTu 

RosBeErTs’ Zaida and Foster Home in earlier issues of The 
Survey, which were likewise based on her experience as an itin- 
erant case worker in rural parts. Page 438. 


ROUCHO is the pungent columnist of Printers’ Ink. Recently 

he plunged, quite innocently, into one of those questions of 
ethics which have bitten in so hard on some of the social workers 
who are feeling the growing pains of a young profession. Is a 
worker’s first loyalty to himself, his public, his client, his boss? 
And if so, why so? Arguments (page 450) by PauL L. BENJAMIN, 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, and JoHn D. 
KENDERDINE, of The Survey staff. 
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Courtesy London Punch 


SUN-BATHING AT HOME 
Betty: “Nurse, I think Baby’s done on one side; shall I turn him?” 


January 15 
1931 


No Stone Unturned 


ICHAEL X. was one of the ninety-seven thousand 

jobless in Detroit who enrolled himself in the unem- 
ployment census organized by the city’s young mayor as the 
first step toward fulfilling his campaign pledge to ‘“‘do some- 
thing for the unemployed.” ‘The twelve thousand demands 
for immediate relief filed in the course of the census fairly 
swamped the city’s relief agencies, and Michael did not re- 
ceive attention as promptly as he felt it was due him. Fur- 
ther, reports reached him that in regard to jobs as well as 
relief, preference was being given to men with dependents. 
So Michael took pencil in hand and wrote to the Mayor. A 
traveling Survey editor was lucky enough to pick up his let- 
ter from the top of a thick pile of personal appeals which 
were being answered by a stenographer in the overworked 
headquarters of the Mayor’s Emergency Committee: 
Dear Mayor Murphy, Your Honor— 

I went out and worked for you in your campaign. I sure 
helped roll up the big vote. I been out of work since July. I 
wrote you before all about it. I wrote your committee, also. 
'I got to have a job, Mr. Mayor. A man has got to eat and 
| pay his rent and get something to wear this weather. I don’t 
ask for no tobacco in times like this. I ain’t like some. All I 
‘ask is the necessarys. Now, I ask you to give my letter some 
|attenshin, Mr. Mayor. I have left no stone unturned for my 
"part. I got out and worked for you. And besides that, I have 


registered and also got married. 
Yours respectful, 


Michael X. 


Helping the Chests 


HE Association of Community Chests and Councils is 

doing a little quiet dancing in the streets these days 
‘over the prospect, which it believes to be a certainty, that 
| Congress will pass a bill authorizing corporations to deduct 
from income-tax returns their contributions to charitable, 
| social service, and unemployment relief funds. The bill was 
introduced into the House by Willis C. Hawley, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, at the urgence of Sec- 
retary Mellon who transmitted to both Senate and House 
a draft of the proposed legislation. The bill extends to 
| corporations, during the period from July 1, 1930, to June 
|} 30, 1931, the same right to deduct Eeaaable contributions 
from income tax returns that individuals enjoy. 
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Such legislation as this has long been a hope of the Asso- 
ciation of Community Chests and Councils. The spread of 
chain stores and the absorption of local industries by large 
absentee corporations have created complications for many 
chests which this proposed amendment to the law would 
wipe out, That the deductions would apply only to the 
present fiscal year does not worry the Association. It will 
be satisfied, for the moment at least, to get its foot in the 
door. 

The proposed bill is really a tail to the kite of unemploy- 
ment relief. Rowland Haynes, vice-chairman of the Chi- 
cago Unemployment Committee, was the opportunist who 
saw the possibility of increased unemployment-relief funds 
if corporations were permitted to deduct their contributions 
from income-tax returns. He gained the interest of Col. 
Arthur Woods, who promptly carried the idea to Secretary 
Mellon. The Association believes that the effect of the law, 
immediately on its passage, would be to swell relief funds 
of every kind and to stimulate emergency relief funds in 
cities where the chest budget for relief is inadequate to the 
existing situation. 


Christina Merriman 


HERE was something at once vivid, daring, and con- 

structive in the contribution which Christina Merriman 
made to the newer forces that have gathered head in the field 
of international relations since the World War. From the 
inception of the Foreign Policy Association in 1919, until 
her resignation two years ago because of ill health, she had 
been its secretary. Because of that ill health, she took her 
own life in December. Her associates over the years would 
like others to know, also, how she gave her life, over and 
over again, open-handedly, bravely, and effectively to a cause 
which is epitomized in the enduring message of the Christ- 
mas season: ‘‘Peace on Earth and Good Will Toward 
Men.” 

It is quite inadequate to say that Miss Merriman was 
secretary of the F. P. A. throughout its formative years. 
There was no such post and no such organization when she 
began. Ten years ago very little space was given by the 
press to the early luncheon debates at which the F. P. A. 
sought to ventilate some of the trouble centers in a post-war 
world. The first of those luncheons was held in a basement 
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dining-room; today from one to two thousand people attend 
them fortnightly in New York, and similar meetings are 
carried out in seventeen cities. Ten years ago the F. P. A. 
on very slender resources was applying its instinct for fact- 
finding to issues that concerned American foreign policy. 
Since then has grown the work of its research department 
which with a faculty of experts, puts in the hands of news- 
paper editors, public officials, and citizens generally the coun- 
try over, reports and bulletins which have an established rep- 
utation for the authenticity and lack of bias with which they 
illuminate situations back of the day’s news. 

The F. P. A. had neither endowment nor great contrib- 
utors in its formative years. It was fortunate in its work- 
ing team of executives—James G. McDonald as chairman 
and Miss Merriman as secretary. “The association grew out 
of pooling the interest and participation of an expanding 
circle of people. And Miss Merriman’s especial contribution 
was as an organizer of that interest and participation—not 
as a job but as something that is fundamental if the self- 
governing peoples are to bear the stress of ordering the 
world’s life. Before the War, the United States was in- 
sulated so far as foreign affairs went. During the War, 
there was no crystallization of American policy—of the 
things we should stand for at the peace. In the six months 
preceding the Armistice, however, a group of economists, 
editors, historians, lawyers, and others drafted a series of 
specific planks in line with the general liberal aims which 
President Wilson had held aloft. These planks were given 
to the public Armistice week, but there is a vast difference 
between such a broadside of principles and a working organi- 
zation to press for them. At a small committee meeting in 
The Survey office, Miss Merriman became the secretary of 
the group and raised the first money to gain wider hearing 
for their platform. By cable and publicity the democratic 
bearings of the peace negotiations at Versailles were driven 
home. From this nucleus grew the F. P. A., and from then 
on Miss Merriman shared in every phase of its activity, and 
brought imagination and a venturesome spirit to each stage 
of its growth. Her earlier work as secretary of Survey 
Associates from 1912 to 1915 had given her experience 
which she brought to bear in this new project in the field of 
international relations. Her associates on The Survey prized 
the same gifts that endeared her there—her ardent spirit, 
her bent for initiative, and above all a contagious quality 
which enlisted the intelligence and enthusiasm of others. 


Steady Jobs for G-E Workers 


OLLOWING the introduction of an insurance plan to 

cushion the burden of unemployment and part-time em- 
ployment (see The Survey, December 1, page 245) the Gen- 
eral Electric Company announces an experiment in stabiliz- 
ing employment which, if it is successful, will free a large 
group of its employes from this industrial hazard. “The plan 
is similar in many respects to the Procter and Gamble scheme 
of guaranteed employment (see The Survey, April 1, 1930, 
page 18). For the first year it will be applied only to the 
incandescent-lamp department, where the product has been 
standardized and there is little risk of obsolescence and 
deterioration. To the workers in this department who are 
on hourly or piece-work rates, and who have been with the 
Company not less than two continuous years prior to Jan- 
uary 1, the Company guarantees fifty weeks of work during 
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the current year, “less only time lost through holiday clos- 4] 
ings, illness of the employe, or through plague, fire, flood, 
strike, repair or replacement of equipment, or other extreme 
emergency.” 
working hours per week for each division, department, fac- 
tory or activity,’ but it is never to amount to less than 
thirty hours. Like the Company’s unemployment insurance 
plan, this new scheme is optional with employes, and will go 
into effect only if it is accepted by a 60-per-cent vote of 
those eligible to participate in it at each works. 

As in the Procter and Gamble set-up, General Electric 
employes who come under the guaranteed-employment plan 
may be transferred to other processes or departments, if their 
regular work “runs out.” When so transferred, they will 
receive the regular wage paid for the work on which they 
are employed. If a job or a department is terminated per- 
manently, no employe who is thus thrown out of employ- 
ment is entitled to payments under the guarantee. The 
guarantee of employment does not affect the Company’s right 
of discharge in individual cases. Like the unemployment in- — 
surance scheme of the General Electric, this stabilization 
plan is frankly experimental. In announcing the new un- 
dertaking, Gerard Swope, the Company’s president, states: 
“This guarantee expires on December 31, 1931, but it is 
hoped that in the light of the year’s experience, the company 
may be able to announce a renewal of the guarantee or the 
adoption of some alternative plan.” 


Buffalo’s Waterfront 


PICTURE a group of unsightly railroad tracks bisecting 
a potentially beautiful waterfront park. Picture an 
unused and dilapidated canal basin bordering the inner edge 
of these park lands. Picture an industrial area of a huge 
and growing city just on the outside of the canal completely 
stagnating because of lack of transportation facilities. A true 
picture this, of a goodly stretch of the Lake Erie waterfront 
area in Buffalo, New York. Picture again, by the wave of 
a fairy wand, the disappearance of the tracks, the conversion 
of the waterfront land into a beautiful park offering an un- 
used site for public buildings, and playgrounds, the covering 
of the canal, and the providing of adequate railroad facilities 
for the neglected and deteriorated industrial neighborhood. 
Sounds impossible, perhaps. But that it is not, a careful con- 
sideration of the plan offered by Buffalo City Plan Associ- 
ation will prove. The salient features of the plan are simple. 
The city of Buffalo should acquire directly from the state, 
title to the abandoned canal. The consent of the New York 
Central Railroad should be obtained to accept the canal in 
place of the present right of way for its tracks, thus providing 
the railroad with a right of way equally desirable for its 
through business and for serving the important needs of a 
section of the city of Buffalo. Thus will the waterfront area 
be freed for appropriate development and the immediate 
Vicinity rejuvenated, so to speak. An increased assessed val- 
uation should result from the project. Today the average 
assessed valuation of industrial and business properties with 
railroad facilities in the immediate neighborhood is $1.11 per 
square foot with building assessments three times that 
amount whereas in the neglected area not now served by the 
railroad the average land assessment is 6914 cents with build- 
ing assessment one and two thirds that amount. In other 
words, if the proposed changes were adopted, land values in 
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this area should increase 60 to 100 per cent and new buildings 
from 300 to 400 per cent. As Fenton Parke, chairman of the 
Terminals Committee of the Commission says, the city must 
either decide to let matters continue as they are as to canal, 
rail, and development, or else abandon the canal, build the 
railroad, and make possible the resulting improvements, 


New Money for Old 
‘Dea G the Atlanta Community Chest Campaign the 


committee received one day an anonymous letter pa- 
_ thetic in its implied reminiscence. To an ordinary sheet of 
_ motepaper, there was attached a one-dollar bank-note of cur- 
rent vintage and a twenty-dollar Confederate bill, The 
writer stated it had been in her possession for twenty-five 
_ years and she wished to donate it to the Chest “for any use 
that could be made of it.” The committee decided to auc- 
tion if off at the next report luncheon, and as a result of 
the able elocution of Hal Voorhies it was sold for $55. The 
money went into the campaign report for that day and the 
Atlanta papers carried the incident as part of their general 
news story. ‘he Associated Press apparently picked it up 
for a small release, telling of its auction for charitable funds. 
In two days letters commenced to come in, from as far away 
as Batavia, N. Y., from Washington, D. C., Virginia, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, from people who for 
years had kept Confederate money in their possession and 
who now asked the Chest to sell it for them! ‘There were 
thirteen letters in all, from six states, and the offer of bills 
in denominations from one to one hundred dollars. For a 
moment it seemed that history had been lifted from the dull 
pages of textbooks and was being rewritten in this Southern 
city, for this year the Atlanta Chest for the first time went 
ever the top, raising $417,000 against a budget of $398,000 
and a record last year of $372,000, and fifty-five dollars of 
this came from a faded pledge of the Old South. 


Grown-up Schoolhouse 


HERE was always a particular desolateness about be- 
ing kept in after school—rows of unfamiliarly empty 
| desks, and outside the janitor’s brush thump-thumping against 
| the stairs. But in spite of having been brought up in that 
after-school atmosphere, adult education has flourished in its 
corners of schools and libraries and settlements, and has 
earned its right to homes which are particularly adapted to 
it. The building into which the New School for Social Re- 
search moved on January 1, has been designed to meet all 
the varied needs of a creative and continuing education for 
adults, It rises in flat layers of gray brick and glass among 
| the three-story houses of West Twelfth Street in New York 
| City. Designed by Joseph Urban, it is said to be “the only 
building devoted exclusively to an ideal” that Mr. Urban 
| has ever created. 

Probably the most striking achievement architecturally is 
| the egg-shaped auditorium which expands upward in fret- 
work tiers which expand like layers of space rather than 
matter. The upper rooms—for classes, library, lounge, din- 
ing, art exhibitions, studios, offices—are all fitted into the 
comparatively small space of the building without cramping. 
For the most part the decoration is the modernist grace of 
their own lines and angles, and the flat glow of surfaces 
tinted russet, blue, orange, green, yellow. In one room, 
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however, the walls are covered with murals by Thomas 
Benton, several of which have already been reproduced in 
The Survey (December 1, 1930, p. 271); they picture the 
multiple life of modern America. In another is frescoed 
revolution—Lenin, Gandhi, Huerta, and more impersonal 
symbols of revolt—in the colors of banked fires, by José 
Clemente Orozco. The sort of building, altogether, in 
which one might continue learning for thirty years—and 
that is what the School wants. 

Instead of a formal “dedication,” the New School kept 
open house for its friends the first four days of this month, 
and for this period special exhibits of modern pictures, fur- 
niture, rugs, and decorations were arranged. 

The School started its building campaign just at the time 
of the stockmarket crash and went sturdily ahead under the 
consequent difficulties. A friend of the School took payment 
for the land in the form of bonds. A building loan was then 
obtained, and $500,000 in income bonds were issued, which 
friends of the School undertook to sell. In spite of the un- 
favorable prospects for such financing, all but $50,000 of 
these bonds have been sold, and the School is hoping to dis- 
pose of the remainder even in this dark winter. 


504 Grand Street 


MALL wonder that there was general rejoicing at the 
recent house-warming at 504 Grand Street, Manhattan, 
tendered by the Housing Association of New York to Aaron 
Rabinowitz and Lieutenant-Governor Lehman, whose public- 
spirited vision made this enterprise possible. Small wonder, 
too, that on opening day practically all of the two hundred 
apartments were occupied, for in this model apartment house 
rents are but $12.50 a room per month. That not only the 
East Siders but families from all parts of the city appreciate 
such quarters is proved by the fact that almost a third of 
the tenants hail from Brooklyn, the Bronx, Harlem, and 
New Jersey. The new building is the second of its kind in 
New York City to be operated by the housing subsidiary of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union, Located in that 
part of Manhattan which appropriately if unfortunately is 
famous as New York’s slums, this six-story elevator apart- 
ment house will no doubt in the future be pointed out as a 
landmark in the history of housing development on the lower 
East Side. Admirable architecturally, it is built around a 
garden court, and offers the elements of beauty and every 
convenience the modern housekeeper craves, a joyous con- 
trast to the old-law tenements with their series of dark 
rooms that surround it. 

This enterprise is one of seven which have been built in 
various parts of Manhattan according to the terms of the 
State Housing Law, whereby it may—or may not—be re- 
membered, dividends on invested capital are limited to 6 
per cent, rents are limited according to location, certain 
building standards are demanded, in lieu of which require- 
ments city taxes on the building are remitted for twenty 
years. Since this plan has passed the testing stage, all but 
one of the projects being highly successful, much may be 
said of the opinion of those who believe that it offers an im- 
portant key to New York’s housing problem. Moreover, it 
has already had a highly beneficial effect on property values 
in the vicinity of these buildings, with a consequent increase 
in the taxes collected on them by the city. An optimistic note 
was sounded at the housewarming, by Darwin R. James, 
chairman of the State Housing Board, when he said: 
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With the demonstration that has now been made, commercial 
investors are beginning to see the advantages of other forms 
of investment. As a result the Board is about to approve two 
large projects, aggregating in cost more than $3,000,000. to pro- 
vide homes for 730 families, both of which will be financed by 
commercial builders long experienced in apartment house con- 
struction in this city. 


Congress and Immigrants 
AON (S.J.R. 207) to suspend all immi- 


gration except that of non-quota and preference quota 
relatives of foreign citizens until July 1, 1933, has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania and 
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If the conclusion is sound that the present harvest of be- 
quests springs from the propaganda of forty years ago, the 
door is opened to interesting speculation as to the harvest of 
forty years hence. Health has probably been more vigorously — 
propagandized during the past ten years than any other single 
cause. Are the results of this propaganda being written now 
into wills that will become effective in 1970? And when | 
1970 comes around, will the human ills we now combat have 
vanished like the mistreated horse from all of the streets | 
of Boston. 


Grand Old Men 


2 ILLIAM WATTS FOLWELL, Minnesota’s | 

Grand Old Man,” writes the Minneapolis Journal, — 
“had completed writing the fourth volume of his History of — 
Minnesota when he died in 1929, at the age of 96.” That 


in the House (HJR 410) by Representative Albert Johnson. 
The latter would except not only near relatives of American 
citizens but similar relatives of aliens already here, up to 50 


per cent of the quota, and it would operate for five years 
instead of two. Undoubtedly these bills will receive popular 
approval for they are designed, according to their authors, to 
relieve unemployment by cutting off potential labor immigra- 
tion. 

At a joint hearing held on the proposed measure, repre- 
sentatives of a number of social agencies appeared to urge 
an amendment to the Reed bill, excepting from its provisions 
the near second-preference relatives (wives and children) of 
aliens who have been lawfully admitted to this country. 
Even with such an amendment, however, it is a question 
whether near relatives of alien residents will not be excluded 
by administrative order, thus defeating the object of the 
amendment. This aspect of a controversial matter is dis- 
cussed on page 433 of this issue. The right hand may take 
away what the left hand giveth, if the public is not alive and 
alert to the situation. 


Propaganda Has a Long Arm 


HE long reach of propaganda, this time from the grave 
itself, is the way Boston accounts for the steady increase 
in the sum of bequests that are accruing to its four societies 
for the protection of animals. Wills written thirty or forty 
years ago, when propaganda in behalf of mistreated animals 
was in full cry, are now being probated with the result that 
a cause practically won, in Boston at least, has a growing 
endowment disproportionate to its present importance. 
Horses are gone from the streets of Boston as elsewhere, and 
small animals are enjoying, in humane treatment by the pres- 
ent generation, the fruits of the same propaganda that in- 
fluenced the passing generation when it drew up its wills. 
Proponents for the living hand as against the dead hand in 
altruistic bequests will find ammunition for their arguments 
in a tabulation of legacies to Boston charities over a period of 
five years made by William H. Pear of the Provident As- 
sociation as part of a general survey of the financial trends 
in the city’s charities. The group of agencies that showed an 
unvarying rise in the whole five years was the animal societies. 
Even in years when the total amount of bequests dropped 
sharply, these societies maintained their steady increase. In 
1928, the last year tabulated, the four animal societies re- 
ceived 14 per cent of the whole amount willed to 116 char- 
itable organizations. They received more than the nineteen 
religious organizations put together, twice as much as eighteen 
family societies, and were in fact exceeded by only one other 
group, that made up of nineteen agencies for children. 


volume, just off the press, will be distributed by the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. The first volume of the History — 
dealt with the beginnings of Minnesota; the second covered © 
the first seven years of statehood ; the third traced the decades 
from the close of the Civil War on. Those earlier volumes — 
did not deal with personalities. But in this fourth volume 
Mr. Folwell wrote about the men “who made Minnesota the 
state it is’ and called one of his chapters “The Acts of the 
Apostles.” Here he set down the story of the twelve men 
and women who “most helped in the development of the com- 
monwealth.” The fields in which these personalities figure 
are in themselves an interesting collection. He listed apostles 
of forestry, agriculture, cooperation, public charities, public 
health, parks and playgrounds, education, jurisprudence, 
labor, culture and patriotism, art, science, as well as an 
apostle to the Indians. 

Friends of Hastings H. Hart will be glad to know that he 
was singled out by Dr. Folwell for the field of public char- 
ities. The historian wrote: “If the correctional and charitable 
institutions and agencies have advanced into the front rank, 
it is due to Hastings H. Hart.” 


Miriam Van Waters Resigns 


AES many years service as referee of the Juvenile 
Court of Los Angeles County, California, Miriam 
Van Waters has resigned in order to devote the major part 
of her time to the work of the National Law Enforcement 
Commission. She was appointed consultant to the Com- 
mission at its formation and her renewed and increased 
services have recently been requested by the chairman, 
George W. Wickersham. Fighting frequent misunderstand- 
ings, both locally and afield, with sound training, deft skill, 
and tireless hard work, Dr. Van Waters set the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Court before the country as a melting pot in which 
theories of child care and probation were fused with the bare 
facts of child neglect and exploitation and a new under- 
standing of child welfare brought forth. During recent years, 
part of her time has been given to the Harvard Crime Study. 
She was president of the National Conference of Social 
Work which met in Boston in 1930. She has written many 
articles for The Survey, some of which have later appeared, 
under the titles Youth in Conflict and Parents on Probation, 
as New Republic books. Six hundred friends and fellow- 
workers joined in a farewell dinner to her in Los Angeles 
on December fifteenth. 


with the states in pro- 


In Place of Sheppard-Towner 


30, 1929, Uncle Sam has discontinued the policy he 

pursued for the seven years preceding of matching 
federal funds with those of the states to promote the health 
of mothers and babies. That those seven years of demonstra- 
tion and investment showed a return in appreciation within 
the states, is evidenced by action that many have taken since 
the federal subsidy ceased: nineteen states and Hawaii have 
appropriated from their own treasuries amounts equal to 
or greater than the combined state and federal funds for 
this work. In addition, Florida reports that the full pro- 
gram is being carried on by a special tax levy. The claim 
that the states would lie down on their part of the job if 
“demoralized” by federal subsidy seems very far from 
substantiation. 

The states are going on as best they can, having seen what 
money can do to provide the professional skill, education, and 
other resources to save lives and health, But for half of them, 
the withdrawal of federal funds means that their program 
has had to be cut, and to be cut in a year when family in- 
comes have shrunk and when there is need that every resource 
be mobilized if the country is to keep pushing down the death 
rates of mothers and children. During the seven Sheppard- 
Towner years, nearly sixteen hundred permanent child-health 
centers were established in thirty-nine states. But these are 
not enough. In health as in agriculture and industry, many 
states must look to Uncle Sam’s pocket to supplement their 
own dollars if they are to hold the progress they have made 
and keep moving ahead. 

Last winter and spring saw a welter of bills and amend- 
ments in Senate and House to continue the purposes of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, but summer recess came without 
action. In a message to Congress in February 1930, Presi- 
dent Hoover declared: “I recommend that the purposes of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act should be continued through the 
Children’s Bureau for a limited number of years; and that 
the Congress should consider the desirability of confining the 
use of federal funds by the states to the building up of such 
county or other local units, and that such outlay should be 
positively coordinated with the funds expended through the 
United States Public Health Service directed to other phases 
of the same county or other local unit organizations.” On 
December 3, 1930, he again urged that Congress consider 
this recommendation, adding, ‘““The drain upon the federal 
treasury is comparatively small; the results, both economic 
and moral, are of the utmost importance.” 

As Congress comes together after the holidays, there will 
be a chance for action on a measure which embodies 
these recommendations. 
The Cooper Bill (H.R. 
12995, identical with the 
Senate bill, 4738) was 
introduced last June and 
referred to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. It pro- 
vides that “the United 
States shall cooperate 


S INCE the Sheppard-Towner Act ceased to be on June 


Courtesy Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service, New York 
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moting the general health of the rural population of the 
United States, and the welfare and hygiene of mothers and 
babies.” Under its provisions there would be set up a Federal 
Health Coordinating Board, consisting of the surgeon-general 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, as chairman; the chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, and the commissioner of education, 
to approve or disapprove cooperative health work of the 
government as specified in the bill. 

For the ‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and each of the 
four following years the measure would provide $1,000,000 
for maternal and child welfare to be matched by the states, 
with the bulk of the money to go to establish permanent 
local services. In addition to this provision, similar in pur- 
pose and amount to the Sheppard-Towner Act, the bill pro- 
vides $750,000 for the current year and amounts increasing 
each year till they reach $3,000,000 annually in 1935 and 
thereafter for the development of local health units or organi- 
zations for the prevention of disease and the promotion of 
health among the rural population in general, to be matched 
within the states and allotted according to the proportion 
which the rural population of each state bears to the rural 
population of the whole country. Hawaii and Porto Rico 
take part under the same conditions which govern the states. 


MONG tthe several bills before Senate and House to 
continue the Sheppard-Towner activities, this one 
alone carries the provision for the development of a general 
local health service and alone is declared to have the Presi- 
dent’s approval. It has been accepted by the Public Health 
Service and with one slight amendment by the Children’s 
Bureau. It has the endorsement of the state and provincial 
health authorities, the official representatives of the state 
health agencies with which the Federal Health Coordinating 
Board would cooperate directly. The amount available for 
cooperative rural health work in the current fiscal year prac- 
tically doubles the sum spent through the Public Health 
Service for this purpose in 1930 ($331,697) and proposes to 
increase it tenfold by 1935. The bill maintains for five years 
the essential elements of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 

Possibly the most impressive aspect of the recent White 
House Conference was the fact that it brought together the 
whole range of professional groups, who are working for 
children. The Cooper Bill would transmute part of that 
gesture into action by lining up three federal departments to 
work for child health and rural health. Spread over 
120,000,000 Americans, its expenditures ask this year 
a cent and a half from each of us. The first step is to 
get the bill out of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
the next to move it 
quickly through House 
and Senate if it is to 
pass in this short ses- 
sion. Its number is 
H. R. 12995. Write 
at once or still better 
telegraph to the Com- 
mittee and your Con- 
gressmen. 


Pennsylvania Thinks It Through 


By ARTHUR DUNHAM 


F the Pied Piper should stroll through Pennsylvania 
playing on a pipe which could be heard only by the 
poor, the neglected, the wayward, and those handi- 

capped in mind and body, he would be followed by an army 
of 125,000 children. If they were to march upon Harris- 
burg, the state capital, they would fill every bed in the city, 
with 44,000 left to encamp outside around Capitol Hill. 

A modern city of 125,000 needs thoughtful, far-visioned 
planning for the future, if it is to become a better and 
not a worse place in which to live. Hence city-planning 
commissions, councils of social agencies, and community 
chests as social program builders. 

But what about this city of 125,000 children? Each of 
these boys and girls presents some major problem—poverty, 
neglect, physical or mental defect, or baffling behavior diffi- 
culties. Yet no one knows what gifts of service and citizen- 
ship they may bring to their state, if rightly guided and 
trained. Their lives will help to shape the history of Penn- 
sylvania. 

What can a state do in the way of child-planning? Penn- 
sylvania has been challenging itself with this question. And 
now it has answered its own challenge. 

It was December 4, in one of the largest meeting places 
in Harrisburg. ‘The voice of the chairman was heard. “All 
in favor of these resolutions will rise.’ Two hundred men 
and women, leaders in family and children’s work in Penn- 
sylvania, rose, then swept into a wave of applause. 


“The Ten-Year Program of Child Welfare for Pennsylvania 
is adopted.” 


HE beginning of the story dates back to the spring of 

1927, when the Children’s Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania, which had been at work studying and suggesting re- 
visions in child-welfare laws, vanished in the smoke of 
political controversy. The Commission left behind it an 
invaluable mass of fact material about child-welfare needs 
and resources, 

Pennsylvania has a Public Charities’ Association—6500 
citizens banded together in an organization for state-wide 
social planning, education, and welfare legislation. For the 
sake of the children of the state the Child Welfare Division 


One Section of the Ten Year Program of Child Welfare for Pennsylvania 


DIVISION FACT FINDING 


more adequately meetfamily needs. 


I, FATHERLESS CHIL- 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund.) 


DREN: 


2. Study further the question of where responsibility 
should be placed for the care of other types of de- 
pendent children not now included under the Mothers’ 

(Child Welfare Division, Pub- 

lic Charities Association of Pennsylvania.) 


THE MOTHERS’ AS- 
SISTANCE FUND 


Assistance Fund law. 


3. Study further the need for revised equity ruling. Wide 
(State Office, Mothers’ Assistance Fund.) 
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After each recommendation (or group of recommendations) is given the name of th igati 
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Primary objectives are printed im italics. 


1. Study the problem of increasing grants that they may 
(State Office, 


of the Association determined that these facts unearthed 
through the efforts of the Children’s Commission should be 
put to work, for in them, with the help of public and 
private welfare agencies, lay the foundations for the building 
of a state-wide child-welfare program. 

The first step was the printing of a booklet, Tomorrow, 
presenting facts and raising questions in regard to ten major 
divisions of the field of child welfare. During the winter of 
1928-29 Tomorrow was used as a discussion outline at 
sixty-eight local round table sessions in thirty-eight counties, 
comprising 85 per cent of Pennsylvania’s population. 


ROM the findings of these discussions, to which nearly 

a thousand persons contributed, and from available fact 
material, nine committees of specialists drafted programs 
for their divisions of the field. A state-wide committee of 
representative citizens approved the program in tentative 
form in a booklet entitled Which Way?; nine thousand 
copies of it were distributed; more local round tables were 
held; criticisms and suggestions were sought. Six months 
later the drafting committees met again and put their pro- 
grams through a process which ultimately reduced a fifty- 
page pamphlet to a clean-cut four-page chart! 

Most appropriately, the time for launching the Ten Year 

Program fell within two weeks after the White House 
Conference for Child Health and Protection. In the call 
for a State-Wide Child Welfare Conference, issued by the 
Child Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association, 


it was said: 


The Conference which you will attend as a delegate is one 
of the most significant gatherings that has ever been held in 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

For the first time in the history of Pennsylvania, or probably 
of any other state, a body of citizens representing the family- 
welfare and child-welfare forces of the state, public and private, 
will come together to adopt a state-wide program of child wel- 
fare setting forth common objectives and looking ten years 
into the future. 


The Conference, held in Harrisburg on December 3 and 
4, Was an impressive and enthusiastic gathering. Back of 
the 250 delegates lay two years of cooperative building, 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


22. Conduct continuous pub- 
licity to inform the 
public of the need for 
greater financial support 
and further legislation. Education.) 

(State Office, Mothers’ 89. Extend the law to include 
Assistance Fund call to- the family where the 
gether group of Trus- father has been declared 
tees to organize State- legally dead. (State Office, 
Committee of Mothers’ Assistance 
Trustees and others.) Fund.) 


88. Secure an adequate State 
appropriation to clear the 
waiting list. (Statewide 
Committee noted under 
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participated in by 159 members of state-wide committees ; 
welfare agencies, both state-wide and local; and 1160 public 
officials, social workers, citizens—members of local round 
table groups—to say nothing of several thousand more per- 
sons who had come in touch with the Program through 
pamphlets, newspaper stories, or word-of-mouth publicity. 

In the first of the three conference sessions, Helen Glenn 
Tyson introduced the delegates to their task. The program 
was then discussed and revised in four lively section meet- 
ings. “Twenty-three amendments were made; most of them 
concerned minor matters, but nine involved real changes 
of substance. Said one observer: “The thing that impresses 
me about this conference is that these people really know 
what it’s all about! Nobody could put anything over on 
this crowd if he wanted to!” 

At a dinner meeting Julia C. Lathrop and Dr. S. M. 
Hamill interpreted the White House Conference, held two 
weeks before, and the relation between its work and Penn- 
sylvania’s undertaking. 

In the closing session the Program in its final form was 
presented to the Conference by the secretary, was put to vote 
by Mrs. Bayard Henry of Philadelphia (the chairman), and 
was unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 

The Program includes 116 recommendations relating to 
the following divisions of the field of child welfare: father- 
less children—the Mothers’ Assistance Fund; family aid 
from public and private agencies; children away from home— 
foster care in families and institutions; children before the 


courts—juvenile delinquency; marriage laws and the child;. 


the deserted family; children of unmarried parents; crippled 
children; children with visual handicaps; children with men- 
tal handicaps and hard-of-hearing children. 


N the final address of the Conference, Owen R. Lovejoy 

gave the delegates a vision of their “decade of opportu- 
nity.” He pictured the “marching army” of Pennsylvania’s 
children—an army that will include six million boys and 
girls within the next ten years. He said: 


In this large group of Pennsylvania’s children are today 
125,000 so far deprived of the recognized rights of childrea 
that they are officially classed as “dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent, or handicapped.” I understand you are not to be satis- 
fied with simply improving conditions so that at the end of 
a decade they will not be as unfavorable as today. Your goal 
is far higher than this. You are to demonstrate that so long 
as there is one neglected child in Pennsylvania some of the 
abundant resources of your commonwealth have been misplaced. 
So long as there is one delinquent child in Pennsylvania, wander- 
ing on the road that will eventually lead him to the criminal 
court and prison, your educational, recreational, and other in- 
spirational forces have failed to reach the goal, and sO. long as 
there is one dependent child in Pennsylvania the ideal of 
“a home for every child” has not been realized. 


s0 fascinating. ... So here, it is my hope and belief that by 
looking ahead instead of behind, planning for ten years instead 
of one, you may lift from that sad and needy group of 125,000 
little children the burden that now is crushing them and enlist 
them in the army of independent normal children who need 
only that healthy environment which society should furnish 
all of us. 

Pennsylvania’s Ten Year Program is a tribute to state- 

ide teamwork, to widely diffused leadership, to unselfish 
service, and to the creative value of group thinking. The 
ompletion of the building of the Program has brought a 
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High Lights from the Ten Year Program 
of Child Welfare for Pennsylvania 


(A publication containing the entire Ten Year Program, 
with its 116 recommendations can be obtained at a nominal 
cost from the Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia.) 


1. Emphasizing the preservation of family life as the 
basis of all child welfare; and stressing the “oneness” 
of all child-caring work, the single aim being the de- 
velopment of the personality of the individual child. 


2. Securing a state appropriation for the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund sufficient to clear up the waiting 
list of 2500 eligible mothers who can receive no 
grants at present because of lack of funds. 


3. Employment of trained welfare workers and the 
giving of constructive family service by directors of 
the poor. 


4. Increasing the effectiveness of the service of juvenile 
courts; raising the juvenile court age to eighteen; 
modifying the court’s jurisdiction; and establishing a 
state probation bureau. 


5. Development of the spirit and service of domestic- 
relations courts in the present courts; more effective 
handling of the problem of desertion, through skilled 
probation service and individualized treatment based 
on careful analysis of each case. 


6. Study of the problem of hasty marriages and proof 
of age in securing marriage licenses. 


7. Securing legislation giving the State Department of 
Welfare a check on the incorporation of new wel- 
fare agencies. 


8. Study of the laws relating to illegitimacy; and edu- 
cation regarding the care of the unmarried mother 


and her child. 


g. Securing the fullest possible measure of opportunity, 
education, and training for physically and mentally 
handicapped children. 


10. A coordinated state-wide program for crippled chil- 
dren, covering the location of cripples, examination 
and treatment, care, education, vocational training, 
and employment. 


11. A program for visually handicapped children, in- 
cluding state-wide registration, medical examination 
and treatment, education and training, vocational 
guidance, and placement. 


12. Strengthening of public schools, mental clinics, and 
institutions to bring about a unified program in be- 
half of problem children and those who are men- 
tally ill or mentally defective. 


heartening sense of achievement. But the child-welfare 
forces of the state are facing the future, not the past. Their 
spirit is expressed in these words from the introduction to 
their Program: 


We have reached not the end but the beginning of Penn- 
sylvania’s adventure in child welfare. The work that lies ahead 
will challenge the best that we have to give. But as we attack 
the task, we shall do so knowing that the family and child- 
welfare forces of Pennsylvania are united upon common aims 
as never before; and that this union will release forces of good 
will, understanding, loyalty, and determination whose effect 
upon the lives of the children of today and tomorrow stretch 
far beyond our vision, into a limitless future. 


A State Dismissal Wage Act 


By ERNEST G. DRAPER 


HE experience of the last year has made us acutely 

aware of the fact that cyclical depressions slap in- 

dustry with disagreeable frequency. It is well-nigh 
impossible for most concerns to avoid the disastrous effects 
of these depressions even if, in combatting seasonal unem- 
ployment, the company’s record has been more or less success- 
ful. Argue as we will, the facts appear to prove that severe 
depressions are bound to result in shrinking sales, lowered 
company earnings, and a consequent lay-off of workers. 

The question is, then, What are we going to do to stab- 
ilize the worker’s income in times of economic strain such as 
cyclical depressions breed ? 

One fact is certain. We are not going to affect the situ- 
ation permanently by emergency-employment or work-relief 
methods, excellent as these methods may be in times of 
acute distress, Also, we are not going to cure a depression 
by the often-tried and never successful method of ballyhoo. 
Sunshine prophesies, patriotic “buy now” campaigns, and 
talks with forty-four governors in forty-four minutes are all 
pleasant ways of letting off steam but their ultimate effect 
is probably zero. To “buy now” a commodity, the price of 
which is still out of line, is not patriotic. It is foolish and 
wasteful in that it helps to continue rather than to correct 
the necessary readjustment. Committees of one thousand, 
one hundred, or one imply the comforting assurance that, 
now the matter is in higher and better hands than ours, there 
is nothing for us to do except to do nothing. There is no 
adequate remedy for unemployment that can be applied by 
sure-fire and slap-dash expedients. To attack this old and 
ravaging disease in any other than a long-time way is merely 
to invite repeated defeat. 

Among constructive measures, the most comprehensive 
put forward seems to be governmental unemployment in- 
surance, patterned along the lines of workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. So far suggestions relating 
to this means of stabilizing the worker’s income have been 
vague and general in scope. The leading examples of this 
principle in action—the governmental plans of England and 
Germany—are undoubtedly functioning with some success, 
But this type of insurance displays two great weaknesses: 

1. It has a tendency to “freeze” labor in the very areas 
in which unemployment is most acute. A man out of work 
in Wales, for instance, is more interested in staying at home 
and collecting his unemployment allowance than he is in 
moving to some other part of England, even though the 
chance of getting a job there is quite bright. Such “freez- 
ing,” therefore, helps to retard rather than to promote the 
recovery of trade. 

2. The emphasis of these European systems is upon relief 
rather than upon prevention. Sir William Beveridge, one 
of the framers of the present law in England and the fore- 
most English authority upon this problem, writes: 

The real danger of unlimited relief of unemployment lies 
not in the fear of demoralizing individual workmen, but in the 
fear of demoralizing governments, employers and trade-union 


officials so that they take less thought about prevention of un- 
employment. Once it is admitted in principle that either under 


the guise of insurance or in some other form, genuine unem- 
ployment can be relieved indefinitely by the simple device of 
giving money from a bottomless purse, prevention is only too 
likely to go by the board. The thoughts and time of govern- 
ments and parliaments may be absorbed, as they have largely 
been absorbed during the past ten years, in successive exten- 
sions and variations of the relief scheme. The fear of causing 
unemployment may, as Mr. Rowe and Professor Clay have sug- 
gested, vanish from the minds of trade union negotiators and 
lead to excessive rigidity of wages and so to unemployment. 
Industries practicing casual employment—like dock and wharf 
service and building—or practicing perpetual short-time—like 
cotton—may settle down to fatten on the taxation of other 
industries or of the general public, in place of reforming their 
ways. 

This unfavorable evidence upon current European ex- — 
perience tells only part of the story. Just because these par- 
ticular plans are not functioning with complete success does 
not mean that a modified application of the same principle 
might not help to solve cur problem in this country. If 
such a plan kept as clear as possible of governmental en- 
tanglements and placed the emphasis upon preventing un- — 
employment rather than upon relief, its chance of success 
would be much greater. 


ITH these facts in mind, there is submitted herewith 

the outline of a State Dismissal Wage Act. By dismis- 
sal wage is meant a wage paid to a worker who is honorably 
dismissed (i.e. laid off) for lack of work. This plan is tenta- 
tive. There are obvious objections to it. And yet, its main 
purpose appears to be sound, both from the standpoint of 
industry and of labor. 


A State Dismissal Wage Act 


1. A worker, who voluntarily leaves the employ of his or 
her company, or who is dismissed for misconduct, gross 
negligence, or gross inefficiency, shall not be eligible for a 
dismissal wage. However, any contribution he or she may 
have made to the dismissal-wage fund (as hereafter out- 
lined) shall be returned to him or to her, without interest, 
upon leaving the company’s employ. 

2. A worker, dismissed for lack of work, shall receive 
one month’s wages, either in a lump sum or in nine weekly 
instalments, according to the preference of the employer. 
The one month’s wages shall be equivalent to four and one 
half weeks of the average weekly wages of the employe while 
working full time for three months preceding his lay-off. 

3. If a worker claims he has been dismissed unfairly for 
any of the causes mentioned above (except for lack of work) 
he may appeal to the industrial commissioner of the state. 
It will be the duty of the industrial commissioner to appoint 
committees to decide such cases, These committees shall 
consist respectively of three persons, one from the state 
department of labor, one from the company involved and 
one chosen by these two. The decisions of such committees 
shall in each case be final. 

4. No worker shall be entitled to a dismissal wage under 
this act who has not been an employe of the same or con- 
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stituent company for at least six months prior to his 
lay-off. 

5. In the meaning of this act, a lay-off for lack of work 
exists when a worker is dropped from the pay roll altogether 
or is receiving less than 50 per cent of his normal, average 
weekly wage for more than three weeks in succession. 

6. If an employer who is about to lay off an employe for 
lack of work secures or helps to secure for that employe 
a job at or approximately at the same wage which the em- 
ploye has been receiving and this job is in other respects satis- 
factory to the employe, then the original employer need pay 
to the aforesaid employe a dismissal wage of only two weeks’ 
average weekly wages instead of one month’s wages com- 
puted as hitherto specified, providing the said employe is given 
one week in which to de- 
termine whether the new 
job is satisfactory. The 
continuance of the said 
employe at work at the 
new job for more than 
one week will constitute 
final evidence that the new 
job is satisfactory. 

7. For employes who 
have been in the employ 
of the same or a constitu- 
ent company continuously 
for more than five years 
but less than ten years, 
the dismissal wage shall 
be equivalent to two 
months’ wages, computed 
as hitherto specified and 
paid in one lump or in 
nine equal instalments, 
according to the preference 
of the employer. 

8. For employes who 
have been in the employ 
of the same or a constitu- 
ent company for more 
than ten years but less 
than twenty years, the 
dismissal wage shall be 
equivalent to three months’ 
wages, computed as hitherto specified and paid in one lump 
sum or in twelve weekly instalments, according to the 
preference of the employer. 

9. For employes who have been in the employ of the same 
or a constituent company for more than twenty years, the 
dismissal wage shall be equivalent to six months’ wages, 
computed as hitherto specified and paid in one lump sum 
or in twenty-four weekly instalments, according to the prefer- 
ence of the employer. 

10. In order to defray the expense of a dismissal wage to 
workers, a dismissal-wage fund shall be established in every 
company operating under this act. This fund shall be made 
up of equal contributions from both employers and em- 
ployes. Employers shall contribute annually to the fund at 
the rate of not more than 1 per cent of the total payroll for 
each calendar year. Employes shall contribute to the fund 
monthly at the rate of not more than 1 per cent of their 
wages during each month. If, in any one year, the with- 
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drawals from the fund are greater than the combined 
total of the fund, the deficit shall be made up by the em- 
ployer. 

11. No provisions in this act shall apply to federal, state, 
city or town employes working within or without the state 
nor to any workers in the state other than those engaged 
in manufacturing, mining, distributing, selling, transporta- 
tion or mercantile pursuits. 

12. Any employer who wilfully violates any provision or 
provisions of this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine or imprisonment or both. 

13. If any question shall arise in the administration of 
this act which is not specifically covered in the act, the 
question shall be brought to the attention of the industrial 
commissioner of the state 
and he or she shall have 
full power to decide each 
question and his or her de- 
cision shall be final. 

The chief advantages 
of the above plan are 
threefold. First, it steers 
clear of too much govern- 
mental interference with 
industry. Unemployment 
is a problem to be worked 
out between employers and 
employes with the mini- 
mum amount of paternal 
assistance from the state. 
Second, the worker is 
plainly told that he is dis- 
missed for lack of work 
but receives a reasonable 
wage at the time of his 
dismissal. This makes him 
realize that he must act- 
ively search for work else- 
where, but the financial 
assistance received gives 
him courage to push his 
search aggressively. Third, 
and much more important 
than all, the financial bur- 
den under this act bears 
relatively lightly upon all employers who keep their dis- 
missals down to a minimum. In other words, there is every 
incentive in the world for employers to regularize their pro- 
duction; and the more they do so, the easier it will be for 
them to operate profitably under the limitations of this 
act. 

It is well to bear in mind that there never has been and 
probably never will be any grand, complete solution to the 
problem of unemployment. Neither the above act nor any 
other will entirely relieve by itself the distress of hard times. 
What is needed is an attack all along the line. We must 
improve our statistics of employment, extend and make more 
effective our state employment agencies, develop a technique 
of public-works construction, and organize communities and 
charitable agencies for a long war against what we now 
recognize as a persistent disease. Only by a many-sided, 
intelligent, and prolonged effort can we hope to conquer this 
vicious bane of modern civilization. 


Fitzpatrick in The New York World 


How Europe Insures Against Sickness 


By W. C. RAPPLEYE, M.D. 


LL the important countries of Europe and a con- 
siderable list of countries elsewhere in the world 
provide sickness insurance in one form or another 

for large numbers of their working population. In Great 
Britain, for example, the National Health Insurance Act of 
IQII now covers some sixteen million workers in industry, 
commerce, and agriculture. In Germany more than three 
quarters of the employed population are insured against sick- 
ness; in Denmark, nearly two thirds of the total adult popu- 
lation. There is a general tendency in these various plans to 
expand medical services to include the family of the insured 
person and to provide complete medical care, including 
hospitals, specialists, laboratories, nursing, sanatorium treat- 
ment, dentistry, etc.; and to raise the upper income brackets 
to extend insurance to middle-class groups. 

Probably the most significant general characteristic of 
sickness insurance in Europe is that it is a part of a compre- 
hensive scheme of social legislation. The various plans of 
social insurance aim to distribute the burden arising out of 
three major groups of risks to which workers are liable: 
risks of economic origin, such as unemployment; those of 
occupational origin—industrial accident and occupational 
disease—now covered in all countries by workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; and those which do not originate in occu- 
pation—sickness, disablement, maternity, old age, and death. 
In its evolution and present relationships, sickness insurance 
is an integral part of a general social organization. 

Assistance in illness was included among the benefits of 
the guild organizations of the Middle Ages. As new con- 
ditions developed in industry, many new groups came into 
existence to replace the guild and journeymen’s organizations, 
such as trade unions, friendly societies, assurance societies, 
religious, school, juvenile, territorial, interoccupational, and 
similar funds, and a variety of other mutual-benefit asso- 
ciations. Most of these provided cash sickness benefits and 
some provided medical care. 

The voluntary insurance movement, however, proved in- 
sufficient to meet all the needs of the working classes. The 
idea of making collective protection against sickness com- 
pulsory and applying it to all persons mainly dependent upon 
labor was first formulated at the French Convention in 1794. 
The first practical effort to apply this principle was embodied 
in the German Act of June 1883. At the present time there 
are twenty-three countries with compulsory sickness insurance 
and seventeen which rely largely upon voluntary forms. 


The original purpose of sickness insurance was to provide 
cash benefits for persons incapable of working and so replace 
a part of the wages lost because of illness. Gradually the 
emphasis was shifted from compensation to restoration by 
means of proper medical treatment to obtain a cure of the 
illness or disability and the prompt return of the individual 
to his work. Recently a new and growing emphasis has been 
placed on the prevention of illness and disability. While the 
plans in the different countries vary considerably, all en- 
deavor to provide a method of distributing over a large 


fraction of the population the economic burden arising out 
of the cost of medical care and the reduction or cessation of 
income during the period of incapacity. In general, the 
various schemes are financed by a combination of contribu- 
tions from the insured persons and their employers, com- 
pulsory savings, indirect taxation and state subsidy. 

The German plan of sickness insurance provides a com- 
plete medical service for the insured person and his or her 
family, including specialists and hospitals. The funds created 
by the original Insurance Act of 1883, are largely territorial 
in character, in distinction to the mutual benefit associations 
and trade union associations in other countries. Physicians 
are paid according to the number of their visits under a 
contract between the medical profession and the insurance 
funds. This method of payment and the low fees are prob- 
ably the chief causes of the rather unsatisfactory medical 
services received by a large part of the population. About 
So per cent of the physicians in Germany are dependent upon 
the sickness funds for their livelihood and only about 5 per 
cent obtain their income from private practice alone. 


ANY conflicts between the medical profession and the 
insurance funds have led to the organization of clinics 
by different funds to provide medical services on a salaried 
basis, independent of the practitioners. The funds have found 
it necessary to employ confidential physicians to check con- 
stantly on the work of the practitioners in order to control 
unnecessary visits to doctors, unnecessary treatments, the 
too-generous certification that patients are unable to work, 
and other abuses. The conflict grows out of the desire of 
insuran”> physicians to increase their incomes by multiplying 
visits by patients (the average income of insurance physi- 
cians is about 6000 marks) and to satisfy patients by securing 
additional benefits, medicines, and treatments for them. 
Medical services under sickness insurance in Germany at 
present are unsatisfactory for the patient, the physician, the 
medical schools and clinics, and the public in general. It is 
not likely, however, that fundamental changes in the pro- 
gram of social legislation will be made. 

In Great Britain for many years physicians provided 
medical care through contracts with private clubs, employers, 
provident dispensaries, church clubs and, more particularly, 
the friendly societies and trade unions. Many abuses grew 
up and everyone agreed that the provision of medical atten- 
tion for the working classes was unsatisfactory. The National 
Health Insurance Act of 1911 resulted from the growing 
discontent, ‘That act made compulsory a contributory system 
of health insurance and pensions for all workers whose wages 
did not exceed £160 a year (the present income limit is 
£250 a year). It set up a single device for the collection of 
contributions but a dual method of distributing benefits. The 
medical benefits are distributed through the regional medical 
offices set up by the Insurance Act and the cash benefits are 
disbursed through the so-called Approved Societies, which 
are made up largely of the former friendly societies, trade 
union associations, and similar organizations. . 
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The Act provides for the services of a general practitioner 
for the insured person only, not his family (in contrast with 
the provisions in Germany). The services of specialists and 
hospitals are not covered. The country is divided into about 
two hundred areas for purposes of administration. At present 
a physician is allowed a maximum of twenty-five hundred 
persons on his insurance list, but the average number per 
physician is about one thousand. Physicians are paid 9 
shillings per insured person per year (not according to the 
number of visits, as in Germany), which is approximately 
three times the amount paid for the same type of patients 
under previous schemes of contract practice. The Ministry 
of Health has set up many regulations for insurance practice 
which interfere with the freedom of the physician, but there 
is general agreement that conditions of practice are very 
much improved. An overwhelming majority of the insurance 
physicians in Great Britain are in favor of the present plan. 


N August 1930, the British Medical Association published 
proposals for a general medical service for the entire 
nation in which it outlined four economic groups which 
should be recognized for the purposes of medical care. The 
first includes those who prefer and are able to pay for all 
medical services. The second, those who are able to pay for 
domiciliary care but for whom institutional services should 
be provided by direct payment or by voluntary insurance 
schemes. The third, those who will be able to get non- 
institutional services by a system of national insurance and 
who should contribute toward the institutional services 
through a voluntary insurance arrangement. ‘The fourth 
group includes those who can contribute nothing and are 
now cared for largely under the poor laws. These proposals 
suggest the inclusion of the entire family in each group. 
The physicians have agreed to an extension of the present 
insurance program providing they are adequately compen- 
sated and have a larger voice in the administration of the 
professional phases of the program. 

Under the present British insurance scheme, special pro- 
visions are made for the rural districts. In sparsely settled 
areas of Scotland, for example, there is a subsidy which 
guarantees the physician £500 a year. 

Denmark resorts to a voluntary or elective form of sick- 
ness insurance which is a part of the comprehensive plan of 
social legislation begun in 1892. While the plan is voluntary 
in a legal sense, there are severe penalties for the failure of 
a citizen to insure if his income is below a certain amount, 
whith varies with his occupation and locality. The aim is to 
offer inducements for individuals to join an insurance fund 
and penalties for those who do not. ‘The state contributes 
substantially. Medical services are entirely under the con- 
trol of the organized medical profession, which undertakes 
to maintain a high quality of service and to discipline its 
members for infractions of the rules of practice or the con- 
tracts with the funds. The physicians receive their remunera- 
tion in different ways, depending upon the locality. It is 
higher under the insurance plans than in other countries and 
the general level of professional service is high. 

A compulsory scheme of insurance was inaugurated in 
France on July 1, 1930, under the direction of a Superior 
Social Insurance Council in the Ministry of Labor. The 
money collected is divided into two parts—one for old age 
benefits, the other to cover sickness, maternity, invalidity, 
and death benefits. To curtail unnecessary expenditures for 
medical care, each insured person must pay from 15 to 20 
per cent of the cost directly; i.e., in addition to the insurance 
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coverage. As a further check, the insurance funds will not 
pay for medical services beyond 50 per cent of the average 
basic daily wage for the preceding year, except in certain 
instances. “These two provisions aim to correct several of 
the outstanding defects in insurance practice in other coun- 
tries. The medical profession in France is opposed to some 
of the provisions of the act. 

The problems in other European countries are similar. 
The sickness, disablement, invalidity and other benefits of 
social insurance require certification of a physician. A con- 
siderable part of insurance practice consists of certification 
and prescriptions for medicines, treatments, and the like. 
Patients with a free choice of physicians have a tendency to 
select the physicians who are most liberal in certifying to 
inability to work or eligibility for benefits. The physicians 
cannot avoid being a part of a plan that, in some regards, has 
a bad moral influence on them as well as on their patients. 
There is a distinct tendency in all insurance work to increase 
the number and length of illnesses and to increase the period 
and rate of benefits, with consequent increase of the total 
cost of insurance. The doctor tends to become a judge of 
fitness to work, and not always an impartial judge, rather 
than a physician to treat and prevent illness. These and 
some of the other defects arise Jargely out of the failure in 
the evolution of social insurance to separate the financial 
aspects of sickness benefits from those of medical care. 


HERE is a distinct tendency in insurance plans in 
Europe to expand medical services and to broaden the 
economic groups they cover. It is believed that the number 
of persons permitted on the insurance list of the physician 
in some countries should be reduced in order that each 
physician may render more satisfactory service, providing 
he will secure a larger fee per person to compensate him for 
doing better practice. In most countries the administration 
is largely in the hands of laymen and the doctors are anxious 
to obtain a larger voice in its direction, particularly in the 
administration of professional matters. In Holland, as an 
illustration, the physicians have organized forty association 
funds of their own, and in Denmark the medical aspects 
of administration are quite satisfactory. Officers of many 
German funds wish to place their physicians on salary. 
Probably the economic and social factors which have con- 
tributed largely to the development of insurance schemes 
abroad are operating in this country. It does not follow that 
the programs developed in European countries are necessarily 
the most satisfactory methods of dealing with American 
problems since their economic and social life and their rela- 
tionships in labor and industry are very different from ours. 
Many believe that we should evolve a plan especially adapted 
to our particular needs and social philosophy, and programs 
are being developed here to distribute the economic burden 
of illness in a variety of ways. It is important, however, 
that we should be familiar with the beginnings and the 
evolution of sickness insurance in other countries so that we 
may benefit by their experience. There is a growing appre- 
ciation that any scheme of organizing and financing medical 
services that fails to retain a high quality of professional 
care and proper emphasis on the prevention of illness and 
disability will, in the long run, be detrimental to the public 
welfare. It is important, also, that we keep in mind the 
differences between cash sickness benefits and medical benefits 
which have been confused in the slow development of the pro- 
grams abroad and have led to many of the difficulties in the 
administration of sickness insurance in European countries. 


Big Bill 


Johnson 


By LEONARD W. MAYO 


OING on fifteen, a little scared and a little defiant 
in this new experience, Big Bill Johnson came to 
the institution for problem children. He wasn’t 

really big, in fact he was a little undersized, but he liked 
the sound of the nickname. The institution inherited Bill 
from a long line of influences that had tried to direct him 
and had failed. Retarded in school—his mental age was 
just a shade over twelve—he was uninterested and a chronic 
truant and trouble maker. Predatory activities under the 
spell of the gang were about the only play life he knew. 
Home was dreary and irksome—inadequate foreign-born 
parents, brothers and sisters more successful than he and 
quick and eager to remind him of his shortcomings. Pro- 
bation had been tried, but the lure of the gang was too 
strong, the school conflict too intense, and the clashes at 
home too violent. Eventually the judge of the children’s court 
decided that the institution was the only place for Bill. 

Not so very long ago Bill, on entering an institution, 
would have been thrown into a heterogeneous group life 
with a school curriculum little different from the one in 
which he had already failed. Although removed from the 
irritating influence of the family life, the institution com- 
mitment would have held a certain degree of insecurity and 
vagueness as to the future, which Bill would have sensed as 
quickly as anyone. But now before the institution tries to 
adjust Bill to a new way of living, it finds out what Bill 
has to adjust with. 

So Bill goes to psychiatric clinic. The psychiatrist talks 
long and intimately with him. ‘The social worker obtains 
an adequate social history. The various specialists put him 
through a comprehensive battery of tests. Then the clinic, 
as a professional group, evaluates Bill in the light of all 
the testimony and recommends to the administration of the 
institution a program which points the way to Bill’s par- 
ticular and personal regeneration. 

Bill needs, says the clinic, a diversified and elastic school 
program which will captivate his interest and stimulate and 
motivate him. He must be given an opportunity to make 
a definite success in some activity free from. his overshadow- 
ing brothers and sisters. He must be built up physically 
by means of special diet. Enuresis, which has probably de- 
veloped as a means of getting attention, will very likely dis- 
appear as legitimate attention is gained through other ave- 
nues. He should be placed in a cottage where interesting 
activities are going on and where he will have an opportunity 
to sublimate some of the gang interests he has found so ir- 
resistible. When the parents visit the child, or when work- 
ers visit the parents, there should be an objective attempt 
to help them see that Bill isn’t such a bad fellow after all. 

Now of course Bill might have been lucky enough to get 
much of this treatment without the instrumentality of the 
psychiatric clinic. But experience no less than common sense 
warrants the assumption that the clinic makes it possible to 
attain constructive goals with less bungling and fewer trag- 
edies than the trial-and-error method and with a minimum 
of destructive influences on the human personality involved. 


With the complete picture of the real Bill before it, the 
institution is now faced with the administrative problem of 
carrying out the recommendations of the clinic. The clinic 
and the institution exist, of course, for the same fundamental 
purpose, but there has been, perhaps of necessity, a wide di- 
vergence in their points of view. The clinic has been apt to 
see Bill as an individual standing alone, while the institution 
has been prone to feel that the influence for his salvation 
was in some mysterious way inherent in group life. Our 
problem now is to integrate the individual and the group ap- 
proach, and discover how we may best weave psychiatric ser- 
vice into the warp and woof of institution life. 

Such an integration requires a definite administrative de- 
vice depending somewhat, of course, upon the size and type 
of the institution. Some type of classification or child-study 
plan has been found simple and effective. Originated by 
Calvin Derrick, superintendent of the New Jersey State 
Home for Boys at Jamesburg, this plan with necessary adap- 
tations, has operated successfully in many institutions, among 
them the Berkshire Industrial Farm at Canaan, N. Y., the 
Children’s Village at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and the New 
Jersey State Home for Boys. 


HE procedure in the case of Bill Johnson is still typical. 
The clinical findings on Bill are given to a committee 

composed of institution executives, the superintendent, the 
vocational and academic director, the heads of the social ser- 
vice and welfare departments, the psychiatrist and psychol- 
ogist (if they are available within the institution), and the 
head matron and assistant superintendent in charge of work 
assignments. ‘To this group the psychiatrist or clinical di- 
rector outlines Bill’s background and needs, as he sees them, 
and details the definite recommendations that have come 
from the clinical study. In some instances, Bill himself may 
come before the committee to express his own opinion of 
what can be done for him. And, finally, the responsibility 
for Bill’s program is parcelled out among the executives, each 
assuming that portion which fits into his place in the jnsti- 
tution administration. 

Institutions using this plan must, if it is to succeed, make 
a regular check-up on the progress of the child, so that he 
may not be “lost” at any stage of his training. His whole 
progress must be reviewed and his program changed as his 
progress dictates. The child should, of course, have the right 
to request changes in the program, such as cottage or work 
assignments, and all such requests should be considered. 

This plan is equally effective in revealing the needs of the 
child and the facilities and equipment of the institution to 
meet those needs. It helps the professional group of the 
clinic to keep its recommendations within the realm of prac- 
ticability, and it stimulates the administrator to an increased 
elasticity in adapting the facilities of the institution to meet 
the varied needs of its wards. 

This “‘participating observer,” who has watched this cor- 
related functioning of psychiatric clinic and institution un- 
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der a variety of conditions, sees three major results which 
may be expected from its workings: 

In intake: The clinic is of service in the designation and 
classification of certain types of children for whose specialized 
care institutions have long felt inadequate. By assembling data 
to show the types a particular institution is best equipped to 
treat, the clinic may help to evolve more constructive and far- 
seeing intake policies. 

In treatment: Treatment in the institution includes cor- 
rection on the mental, emotional, and physical levels. The 
clinic by its whole personality picture offers increased facilities 
for correction and contributes much on the preventive side by 
which more behavior crises may be averted. In treatment 
plans, the cottage personnel, teachers, and group leaders, must 
be given a vital part, for it is they who hold the key positions 
in the lives of the children. This child-study-committee plan 
routes the clinical recommendations right down through this 
group and brings to it the advantages of professional service. 

In discharge and after-care: Many institutions feel that 
a mechanical credit system or the opinions of one or two 
members of the staff do not furnish sufficient basis upon which 
to determine eligibility for parole or placement. Here the clinic 
group aids by adding to the institution records its professional 
observations on the personality changes that the treatment has 
effected, and places discharge policies on a more scientific basis. 


The success of the correlated functioning of clinic and 
institution must in the end rest on the human equation—the 
men and women of the clinic and of the institution. No 
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device of organization or of administration will be effec- 
tive unless it is supported by the understanding and respect 
of each group for the contribution of the other. The psychi- 
atric worker must know the institution in all its historical, 
traditional, and developmental aspects. A temporary job in 
the institution, in close contact with its day-by-day prob- 
lems, will give to this worker new insight into the whole 
situation of which his efforts are a part. The institution 
administrator must exert his best qualities of leadership in 
imbuing his own staff with an objective spirit of experiment 
and research, thus preparing the ground for the service of 
the professional clinic group. This group, in turn, must re- 
gard the institution as a unique laboratory for study and 
service in the improvement of human behavior. 


Experiments and research in human behavior have gone 
forward largely in fields other than the institutional. Knowl- 
edge and technique have now reached such a point that they 
constitute a challenge to administrator and psychiatrist alike 
to integrate the concepts of group and individual treatment 
within the institution. Only by keeping our practice abreast 
with knowledge and adapting our technique to meet the 
needs of specific situations can we realize our common fun- 
damental objective of saving the Bill Johnsons for them- 
selves and for the world in which they live. 


When a Girl’s Idle 


By ELIZABETH LEITZBACH FONTAINE 


haired girl the employment office called down to 


” 


OY iss GUERESSI has a job! She’s that dark- 


the fourth floor this morning.” The news spreads 
along through the girls practicing typing and transcribing 
and on in a quiver of excitement down the accountancy 
table. Miss Gueressi has been in the business English class 
and now the news is almost too good to be true, for it 
sounds like normal salaries—$40 a week as a translator and 
secretary! It’s news like this that brings a new zest to every 
girl in the bare loft room. 

The equipment in the crowded fourth floor of Chicago’s 
Loop Y.W.C.A. includes a lobby and reading room where 
girls gather for relaxation and companionship, a luncheonette 
where paper packages brought from home can be opened 
inconspicuously, wash rooms and even free showers and curl- 
ing irons to help a girl freshen up before going out in search 


_ of work, a gymnasium for fun and fresh air, employed sec- 


retaries who come close to the problems of the girls. The 
fifth floor of this old building is equipped with office ma- 
chines in all the latest models for practice use, secured 
through the efforts of the Business Men’s Advisory Com- 
mittee who had sponsored the work of the Y.W.C.A.’s 
service department. Equipment companies sent instructors 
and the director of a business college offered three of her 
assistants and her own time for special classes. 

A dazed girl who sat for hours in the lobby listlessly 
watching the throng or reading the newspapers; a panic- 
stricken girl who had been looking for work that day at 
eleven places; an hysterical girl who believed she was losing 
all her shorthand speed away from office practice so she 


could never hold a job if she did get one—such cases made 
the bureau of employment and vocational guidance of the 


Chicago Y.W.C.A. feel that something must be done to 


keep up the morale of the thousand or more unemployed 
girls on their waiting list. The name, Temporary Free 
Vocational School, served its purpose of attracting girls in 
the first place by showing that no fees were attached, and 
then it evolved for the enrolled girl into the Y.W.C.A. 
Extemporized Vocational School. That this school fills a 
real need at this emergency time is proved by the 606 
registrations at the close of its sixth week. 


The educational backgrounds of the unemployed girls are 
varied. Many have had only grade-school instruction, others 
are business college graduates—but of the near past when 
being able to typewrite and take dictation were the main 
requirements. Now these girls have come saying that they 
need comptometry, accountancy, bookkeeping and bookkeep- 
ing-machine operation, Dictaphone or Ediphone, or some 
of the other extra arts of American business, in order to 
meet the hard-pressed employer who, with a cut income, 
often must combine several jobs in today’s secretary. Girls 
who have previously held executive positions with high 
salaries, because of business changes find themselves without 
the real technique of the business world, and must bravely 
start looking for beginner’s work. 


One never realized before that there were so many 
switchboards in the world. Time and again the explana- 
tion of, “I could have gotten that job only I couldn’t run 
a switchboard,” has been repeated at the registration desk. 
This was the hardest class to offer the girls, due to the 
equipment involved. At present the switchboard of a busi- 
ness college office is being used, and a series of three lessons 
on that of the Y.W.C.A.’s business office are given evenings 
and Saturday afternoons after the office is closed. 


In addition to the instructors of the equipment companies 
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and those from the business colleges, many volunteer lieu- 
tenants have come up from the ranks of the students them- 
selves. The girls who started when the school first opened, 
including some college girls, have become proficient and 
interested enough to help beginners. Among the professionals 
who have volunteered is a certified public accountant. 

This whole unemployment situation is different from 
any previous one because the young woman then was af- 
fected only as a member of the family. Now she is often 
either alone in the city, dependent upon her own resources, 
or else she has assumed responsibility for other members of 
her family. The problem in Chicago is not so much that 
of the transient girl as the native Chicago wage-earner. 
For instance, out of a study of the first 339 enrolment cards, 
only 16 gave residence of less than six months, while 239 
reported five years to lifetime. Of these same 339 registrants, 
44 are Hebrew, 81 Catholic, 165 Protestant in religion. 
In addition to the 104 native Americans, there is a cosmo- 
politan mixture of foreign-born. 

Along with the girls’ wish to acquire straight skills, there 
grew up a desire for a class in personality development. 
A teacher who has given this popular course for several 
years to hundreds of business girls in the evening classes of 
the Y.W.C.A., shows the girls how to rest through relaxa- 
tion, to recover quickly from fatigue, to build the pose and 
grace that come from correct posture and voice placement— 
even so practical a thing as how to shake hands. Just know- 
ing how to appear at ease in an interview may mean that 
a girl will capture a secretarial job. 

A most practical class which has grown out of the girls’ 
own interests is one in sewing where they are invited to 
bring old or new material and to make or remake their 
own clothes. After all, there is nothing like a new dress 
or a new touch, adding to the becomingness of an old one, 
to perk up the feminine personality. 


REE use of the gymnasium on Wednesday noons finds 

the girls roller skating, swinging around in tandem 
formations, doing trick balancing stunts, and singing popu- 
lar songs to the rhythm of the piano—a real flash back 
to the care-free highschool days. The gymnasium class which 
meets one afternoon each week is devoted to volley ball, 
bounce ball, and other not too strenuous games to which 
girls can be safely admitted without physical examinations 
and which can be played without special clothes. 

The social dancing class was a result of music for dancing 
following the Friday teas. At these “‘teas,’’ which substan- 
tially prove to be hot chocolate and coffee with homemade 
cakes and sandwiches brought by members of the board of 
directors, representatives from the school act as hostesses. A 
chance to see how the Y.W.C.A. functions in normal times 
for normal girls, was given the unemployed students through 
personal invitations of the 
Monday Night Business 
Girl’s Club. Each employed 
girl invited one of the un- 
employed to be her guest at 
the supper program. Here, 
too, the unemployed girls 
feel there is no patronizing,- 
because even some of the 
former members of the Mon- 
day group are now invited 
guests as members of the 
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Extemporized Vocational School, keeping fit between jobs. 

But there is the problem of the girl whom all of these © 
varied activities does not hold. At the close of the third 
week, cards were sent to 119 girls who had taken classes" 
for the first two weeks but did not appear the third. The 
very system employed in this follow-up is worth special 
attention for its tactful approach to what might be a real 
personal difficulty. The card to be returned carried a key 
number in the upper right-hand corner so that the girl 
did not need to sign her name and still the case worker 
would know whose problem the check represented, The 
mimeographed post-card reiterated the cheerful motto of 
the school, “Use today’s free time; tomorrow may bring 
a job!” 


ITH exuberance many of the cards returned with a 

check beside “Got a Job” and also wrote in “got a 
job” under “Other Reasons.” Some of these stating, “My 
job is only temporary, so I will be back at the school soon,” 
show that the let down after brief employment is eased 
by the prospect of returning to school. All too many of the 
cards checked illness, and back of much illness the case 
worker is quick to discover despondency. Many of the girls 
still find themselves too worried about not securing work 
to feel that they can give time to any activity not directly 
looking for a job, while others state that they are conserv- 
ing their carfare to the Loop for only certain days. The 
fact that the School is in Chicago’s Loop, with many 
thousands of offices within walking distance, is the real 
secret of its success, which might not be achieved by other 
educational organizations, public schools or settlements, of- 
fering more attractive quarters, but out of the employment 
center. 

Another important attitude which the “dean” of the 
School, Marian Miller, has contributed, is her explanation 
that any employed woman depending on herself will run 
out of funds sooner or later when she cannot get work. 
“Tf the time comes sooner for you,” she has said to certain 
girls, “face it as a social situation—do not be discouraged 
by a sense of failure or fight against the idea of charity, 
for temporary assistance may be needed by anyone and should 
be accepted for the good that we can return to society. 
Any of us employed people might be in the same predica- 
ment.” And for the girl who has exhausted every resource 
there is the door on this same fifth floor, labeled Governor’s 
Commission for the Relief of Unemployed Women. Here 
she can be interviewed by a case worker temporarily loaned 
from the Y.W.C.A. 

And there are other benefits just from the group 
association. The girl who has lost her introspective atti- 
tude and has become part of a substitute office environ- 
ment with other business girls in a few practice hours or a 
class, is in a much better 
frame of mind to interview 
an employer than when she 
comes more timidly direct 
from a solitary room or her 
home. When an instructor 
tells a girl, “You are a good 
worker; you ought to get a 
good job soon,” it lifts up 
her belief in herself so that 
she makes a better impression 
when applying. 


“Likely To Become” 


By FLORINA LASKER 


E have within the last few months witnessed a 

reduction in the volume of immigration to this 

country so drastic that it amounts to the practical 
suspension of labor immigration from Europe and Canada 
as well as from Mexico. Even on the assumption that pub- 
lic opinion is almost unanimous in support of the principle 
of temporary suspension of labor immigration because of the 
existing economic crisis, we may well question whether pub- 
lic opinion would support the present method adopted to 
achieve this end. How has it been accomplished? Accord- 
ing to announcements made by the State Department, the 
reduction has been effected largely through a strict inter- 
pretation of a section of the law of 1917 which provides for 
the exclusion of persons likely to become public charges—an 
interpretation which was not, we believe, contemplated by 
Congress when this law was passed. 

By its construction of the laws of 1917 and 1924, the 
State Department has assumed the right of consular officials 
to refuse visas to intending immigrants not only on the 
ground that, if admitted, they might become public charges, 
but also on the ground that their admission might indirectly 
cause others here to become public charges. Such an extension 
of administrative authority has not only made possible the 
practical suspension of labor immigration but has indefinitely 
postponed the reunion of thousands of families of foreign- 
born citizens and of alien residents, in spite of the law en- 
acted for the very purpose of facilitating such reunions. 

It is not our purpose to raise the question of legality— 
although we are informed by legal experts that the theory 
of the Labor and State Departments in their interpretation of 
the likely-to-become-a-public-charge clause has been directly 
overruled in an unbroken line of federal decisions‘'—but to 
question the safety and wisdom of seeking to control immi- 
gration by such administrative procedure. If this country, 
because of existing unemployment, wishes to suspend immi- 
gration for a limited period, why not do so by direct presi- 
dential order, or wait for congressional action, rather than 
proceed even temporarily under a hasty and illogical “con- 
struction” of existing laws? It is true that the State De- 
partment has announced that “at the request of the President, 
the Department of State has examined the operation of the 
Immigration Laws of the United States under existing con- 
ditions of employment in this country, particularly so far as 
the administration of the laws rests upon the Department,” 
but so far as we know the President has not directly exercised 
his authority to regulate immigration. Nor would the exer- 
cise of such authority give support to the Department’s pres- 
ent construction of the law. , 

Before Congress adjourned last July, an effort was made 
to amend the law so as to cut quotas in half for one year as 
an emergency measure in the face of growing unemployment. 
Having failed to secure legislative action, a way was found 
by the State Department to accomplish the same end by ad- 
ministrative regulation. Such a way had been discovered in 
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March 1929 when there was hesitation on the part of the 
State Department to place Mexico on a quota basis. By 
devising a plan for the “strict application” of that section 
of the law already referred to, practically all Mexican labor 
immigration was cut off. In September 1930, the Depart- 
ment adopted the same plan for restricting European and 
Canadian immigration. So successful has been this plan, 
that about 90 per cent of intending immigrants from Europe 
have recently been excluded by administrative regulation. 
The percentage for Canada, though not as great, is none the 
less startling. The Department has not even issued a spe- 
cial administrative order, thereby relieving itself of impor- 
tant responsibilities which it might otherwise have been ex- 
pected to shoulder. 


S° broad is the discretionary power assumed by consular 
agents upon instructions from the State Department, that 
it is not surprising that no agreement exists even among the 
officials themselves as to the requirements demanded of in- 
tending immigrants. To illustrate; in a form letter to an 
intending immigrant, after referring to the economic situa- 
tion in the United States which “makes the possibility of 
finding work most unlikely,” the consul general at Antwerp 
instructs persons affected by the new regulations “not to pre- 
sent themselves for examination for visa unless they are in 
possession of funds sufficient for their own needs and those 
of their dependents for at least one year.” Writes the consul 
general in Berlin: “The consul general will not issue a visa 
to any person, who does not possess sufficient means of his 
own so that he can maintain himself for a long time (per- 
haps several years) without having to work to earn his liv- 
ing.” The consul in Geneva writes an applicant for a visa 
that he must “prove to the consul that he is independent of 
his work, financially in such condition that he can support 
himself and his family for an undetermined period.” (Ital- 
ics ours. ) 


HESE letters were addressed to applicants for non-pref- 
erence quota visas, or for agricultural preference visas. 
But the situation of persons applying for non-quota and pref- 
erence quota visas who are relatives of American citizens 
or of resident aliens is substantially the same, for the require- 
ments demanded even of the families of American citizens 
have been made so rigorous that thousands of such families, 
otherwise admissable, must remain indefinitely separated. 
We quote from a letter recently received by a social agency 
from an organization in Prague: 


The American consul here requires from every emigrant 
going to the United States the following documents: an affi- 
davit not older than six months; a certificate from the employer 
in the United States showing how long the husband or parent 
has been employed and on what salary; a certified statement 
about the deposited savings in the bank; a certificate of any 
other property if the husband or parent owns any. 

The older minors, especially boys, are more usually refused, 
as the American consul presumes that these might seek work 
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after their arrival and thus cause the increase of the unem- 
. ployed. Often their younger sisters and brothers are allowed 
to join their fathers in the United States if the necessary affi- 
davits have been presented. 

Further evidence of a similar nature is contained in a re- 
port received recently from Warsaw: 


Please be informed that it is now very difficult to obtain the 
American visa for wives and children going to their husbands 
and parents—even American citizens—if they cannot prove that 
their father and husband is a rich man and they are able to 
support themselves when in the United States so they might 

not become a burden upon the community. It happens now 
very often that when several children apply for the visa the 
younger are granted. the visa, whereas the older are refused 


Same. 

Even if the applicant is the wife or minor child of a citi- 
zen, the required declaration from the husband’s or father’s 
employer must, in addition to other data, contain the state- 
ment that there exists no expectation that employment will 
be discontinued. 

Obviously, such extreme demands as these can rarely be 
met. Are we warranted, even in the face of the present eco- 
nomic crisis, in compelling such families to remain separated 
indefinitely, thus ignoring all humane considerations and 
creating new social problems of a serious nature? Is there 
not a danger that we are fast becoming heedless of all con- 
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siderations not of an economic nature, too readily submitting | 
to the lowering or sacrificing of social standards which were 
won only after years of hard and patient struggle? 
Moreover, by the adoption of the present plan for cutting 
down immigration, a significant precedent has been estab- 
lished. Who can foresee to what further limits the law may 
be stretched? By a still “stricter construction” of the exist- 
ing law, it would be possible, even after the present emer- 
gency is over, to cut off practically all labor immigration. 
Could not consular agents abroad be instructed to interpret 
the law so rigorously that they would, in normal times as 
well as now, feel justified in refusing visas to practically all 
intending immigrants, maintaining logically enough that 
since any immigrant, even under normal economic conditions, 
may at some time subsequent to his admission obtain employ- 
ment which conceivably might have been otherwise secured 
by a citizen, he may indirectly cause another to become a 
public charge? Surely it cannot be maintained that Con-_ 
gress ever intended to confer such unlimited powers of dis- 
cretion on administrative officials such as consular agents. To 


do so would be to invite needless chaos and uncertainty in the” } 


administration of our immigration laws and ignore the im- 
portance of stability and certainty in international relations 
—an importance which is being constantly more clearly 
recognized. 


A New Year for the Old 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


N the morning of January 2, Catherine Holten, 
&> spinster, aged seventy-seven, watched from the 

window of a shabby suburban cottage in Ozone 
Park, New York, for the coming of the postman. Born in 
West Stockbridge, Massachusetts, she had spent her working 
years in domestic duties in other people’s homes. At seventy- 
two she could work no more. A former employer gave her 
shelter. She had $22 in the savings bank, and life insurance 
policies for $258. 

The postman came up the worn steps and deliverd to 
Catherine Holten, spinster, aged seventy-seven, a letter from 
the City of New York. In it was a check for $30, check 
Number 1, issued under the provisions of the Old Age 
Relief law. 

Twenty-five thousand old men and women in the State of 
New York received such checks on January 2 when pay- 
ments began under the law passed by the 1930 legislature. 
Each of these old people was past seventy years of age, each 
was a citizen of the United States, resident in the State of 
New York for at least ten years. Each needed just a little 
sustained help to keep himself an independent member of 
his community. 

The Commission which framed the New York law esti- 
mated that fifty-one thousand persons in the state were 
eligible for the relief which the law embodies. Applications 
which began on September 1, fell well below that number, 
reaching on January 1 only about thirty-four thousand. 
Cities generally ran lower than the estimates, and the rural 
districts higher. In the country districts and villages men 
applicants outnumbered the women, but in New York City 
the women outnumbered the men. 

The New York State Department of Social Welfare is 


responsible for the supervision of old-age relief, but the 
administration is entrusted to county or city welfare officers. 
Applications passed by local officials must be approved by the 
state, and applicants denied by the local officials may appeal 
to the state. Disbursements are made from local funds, the — 
state refunding half of the amount. 

The New York law is essentially a case-working law, with 
the amount of the allowance determined by the condition of 
the individual applicant. An old lady in Putnam County, 
penniless, of gentle birth, with no living relatives, has the 
largest allowance thus far granted, $64 a month, to permit 
her to board in a private home of suitable standards. At the 
other end of the scale is an old man who lives with three 
sons who are perfectly willing to support him. But the old 
fellow hasn’t a cent to call his own, So on January 2, and 
on the first of every month as long as he lives, he will receive 
a check for $3 to spend exactly as he pleases. The average 
allowance in New York City runs between $33 and $35 a 
month. In the upstate counties it is about $23. 

About a fourth of the total number of applications have — 
been denied, with the proportion of denials higher in the 
cities than in the country districts. For the most part the 
denied applications were made through a misunderstanding 
of the law. A spruce old gentleman in spats came in confi- 
dently to claim his ‘‘pension.”” He produced a birth certificate 
to show that he was past seventy, and savings bank books 
with deposits of $16,000 to show that he was a responsible 
person. He all but held out his hand for his “pension,” 
but retired in good order when he realized that New York. 
is not pensioning all its old folks, but aiding those who 
need it. 

Thus far the officials charged with the administration 
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of the New York law are satisfied with its fundamental 
structure. There are a few soft spots but these will, they 
feel, be corrected by minor amendments to the law. Some 
upstate counties, where applicants have exceeded estimates 
and where case work has perhaps not been as thorough as 
elsewhere, are puzzled as to where to find the funds to meet 
their half of the burden. But these difficulties are, it is 
believed, no more than growing pains which time will cure. 

While New York is just em- 
barking on its new social re- 
sponsibility, California is looking 
back on a year’s experience. The 
California law became effective 
January 1, 1930, and was the first 
law in the country to provide state 
aid to the needy aged on a manda- 
tory state-wide basis. The law is 
not unlike that of New York. It 
provides for state and county aid 
on a fifty-fifty basis with a maxi- 
mum of $30 a month for citizens 
seventy years of age or more of 
demonstrated need, residents of the 
state for fifteen years. Aid is ad- 
ministered by the counties under 
the supervision of the state. Cali- 
fornia, in its survey preliminary to 
the enactment of its law, estimated 
that twenty-five hundred of its 
citizens would be eligible for the 
new form of relief. It was soon 
apparent that this estimate was 
entirely too low. Many who would 
not apply for county aid applied 
under the state law, feeling that 
state aid carried no implication of 
pauperism. At the beginning of 
January the number of approved applications was close to 
six thousand. The average allowance is $22.50. 

The administration of aid has brought to light various 
_ problems of old age, among which need in the rural counties 
is conspicuous. The first year of administration shows a heavy 
preponderance of applications from the rural districts with 
“men outnumbering women applicants nearly three to one. 
A whole commentary on life and industry in California is 
contained in these applications. A large number of the men 
are single and many were earlier engaged in mining and 
lumbering, typically the industries of single men. In the 
cities the number of men and women applicants is approxi- 
mately the same. 

Comparatively few persons have come out of institutions 
in order to receive state aid. Many people believed that state 
aid would mean a sharp reduction in the numbers in county 
institutions but most of the people in these institutions have 
not been able to make satisfactory plans for maintaining 
themselves outside. 

Proof of citizenship has been one of the difficult points, 
particularly in connection with the Indians of whom there 
are some twenty thousand in California, many of them needy. 
The legal difficulty of establishing their citizenship has 
presented a problem entirely unforeseen by those who drafted 
the original bill. Only after the law was put in operation was 
it realized that the citizenship clause would bar the larger 
part of the Indians from its benefits. The State Department 
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will request the coming session of the Legislature to amend 
the law to cover this point. 

Massachusetts passed a comprehensive old-age-relief law 
in 1930, but gave itself until July 1, 1931, to put it into 
operation. The law charges the Boards of Public Welfare 
of the cities or towns—the Massachusetts equivalent for 
counties—with responsibility for granting “adequate as- 
sistance to deserving citizens in need of relief and support 
seventy years or over.” ‘The state 
reimburses the counties for one 
third of the allowance in cases 
where there is a legal settlement, 
and for the total amount where 
there is no legal settlement. Massa- 
chusetts has estimated that 6 per 
cent of its population past seventy 
years of age is likely to be eligible 
for old-age relief. This means some 
eight thousand persons. 

The history of old-age relief in 
the United States dates back to 
1915 when Alaska passed a law 
giving a pension of $25 a month to 
men and $45 a month to women 
sixty-five years of age or over as 
an alternative to care in the pio- 
neers’ home. In 1923 Montana 
and Nevada enacted statutes, fol- 
lowed within six years by Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, Maryland, Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, Utah, Wyoming, 
and California. All of these laws, 
with the exception of those of 
Wyoming and California, were 
disappointing in that they set up a 
county optional system—and the 
counties did not choose to act. 
Wyoming’s law is state wide and mandatory on the counties, 
but it has no provision for state supervision. Reports of its 
operation are not conclusive. 

Until the last year or two most of the state laws were 
dead letters. But little by little progress is being made. At 
the last election five Minnesota counties including the cities 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth voted to put the law 
into operation. In Maryland the county of Baltimore has 
accepted the law and provided fifty thousand dollars to be- 
gin payments this year. Eight counties, including Mil- 
waukee, are paying pensions under the Wisconsin law. 
Montana and Utah are each paying pensions to about one 
thousand persons. The American Association for Old Age 
security says that in 1927 only two states, Montana and 
Wisconsin, were giving old age relief to seven or eight 
hundred persons. At the beginning of 1931 six states were 
giving relief to approximately forty thousand persons, 

The present year promises to bring more states into the 
white list of old-age relief. New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Michigan have legislative commissions which will report this 
winter. Favorable action by the legislatures is confidently ex- 
pected. Sixteen other state legislatures will consider bills on 
the subject. Iwo new governors, Cross of Connecticut and 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, are definitely pledged to action. 
But in Pennsylvania, which had its first law declared un- 
constitutional in 1925, a constitutional amendment with a 
referendum to the electorate is a necessary preliminary. 


Charles Cooper: A Great Neighbor 


By PAUL U. KELLOGG 


burgh, died on Christmas Day. That must have 

been hard on his family and hard on the household 
of the settlement which for twenty years he had headed; 
hard on the men, women, and children of his Larimer 
Avenue neighborhood who loved the man, and hard on 
friends everywhere who had followed the ups and downs 
of his precarious health these last two years. 

But in a way it was fitting—if he had to go. Christmas 
was his day. \He had a way of carrying its cheer the whole 
year through. You caught the tingle of it in his resonant 
hail of everyday welcome. He sensed the birth of a new 
fellowship in the American steel district as real to him as 
that which sprang up in pastoral Judea. He was a Pres- 
byterian in a city of Presbyterians, but he was not a sectarian. 
He was technically trained in a city of engineers, but his 
concern was not with Pittsburgh’s materialistic achievements. 
Both his deep religious strain and his gifts as an executive 
found vent in social engineering. He believed tremendously 
in the inheritance of the humble and in the upward thrust 
of humanity. The adventure of life to him was to help 
prepare the way and to discover brotherhood cropping out 
in unexpected places. The scientist in his laboratory who 
reveals the play of radiant energy had counterpart in the art 
with which he opened ways for communion among all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

One of his favorite stories was associated with the talk 
he had had with some of the neighbor boys when the new 
Kingsley House, with its gymnasium and swimming pool, 
its club rooms and craft shops, its wide wings standing for 
inveterate hospitality, was building on Larimer Avenue. The 
incident was crystallized in the inscription over the door, 
which read: ‘Together we labor for God and for humanity.” 

He was the “works” of the Hungry Club, that informal 
luncheon forum which drew on all walks of life and focused 
the quickening intelligence of the city. Foreigners who came 
to Pittsburgh to see the great mills went back to tell of this 
human invention. It symbolized the resiliency of the 
American spirit to Nansen, to Dr. Grenfell, to Brig.-Gen. 
Lord Thomson. The Hungry Club has as its slogan Mr. 
Cooper’s phrase, “A Passion for Understanding.” 

As president of the National Federation of Settlements 
from 1926 to 1930, Mr. Cooper impressed upon the neigh- 
borhood houses of America the opportunity that is theirs to 
carry over into the community as a whole the genius of their 
philosophy. In the early post-war years there had been eager 
pushings out by the settlements along cultural lines—in 
music and drama and the arts. These represented a creative 
variant from routine group activities. But in the work of 
the Federation as a whole they had not been matched by push- 
ings out along the civic frorit of neighborhood life. In earlier 
decades, child labor, sweating, bad housing, and the like had 
in turn been subject to the scrutiny and challenge of the 
neighborhood workers. The attack on these evils was the 
negative edge of a robust espousal of the good life for all. 

Mr. Cooper’s call was essentially that the dynamic spirit 
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of the settlement pioneers should find fresh incarnation. He 
couched it in terms of extending their interpreter’s function 
in ways that would change men’s attitudes toward the prob- 
lems of life. Significantly, under his presidency the Federation 
embarked on two projects dealing with current situations in 
fresh and original ways. First, under the chairmanship of 
Lillian D. Wald of Henry Street, New York, a committee 
undertook to gauge the social consequences of prohibition— 
a subject to which the great foundations and other agencies 
of research had given a wide berth. Second, under the chair- 
manship of Helen Hall of University House, Philadelphia, 
a committee of the Federation has been the first national 
body to explore the effects of unemployment on household 
and neighborhood life. Again, as from Toynbee Hall on, 
the settlements are giving us incentives to social action which 
spring from knowledge gathered at the source and _ bear- 
ing the stamp of experience. 

Charles Champlin Cooper was born in New Orleans in 
1874; he was educated in Kentucky and his first social work 
was at Union Bethel in Cincinnati in 1905. He became 


executive director of Kingsley Association in Pittsburgh in . | 


October 1910, taking up his residence in the old Kingsley 
House on the “Hill,” which under the headworkership of 
William H. Matthews had for eight years been a galvanic 
center of civic initiative. The neighborhood, back of the 
business district on the Point of Pittsburgh, was changing, 
and in time the old settlement property on Bedford Avenue 
was given into the hands of the American Baptist Society 
as a neighborhood center for the new Negro population of 
the ‘Hill district. Kingsley House itself started in at the — 
bottom again, in a neighborhood which epitomized the mixed 
wage-earning life of the urban district. The project did not, 
however, engross all of Mr. Cooper’s imagination. Increas- 
ingly extramural activities engaged him. All Pittsburgh be- 
came his neighborhood. His larger work, moreover, was a 
matter of internal as well as external growth. 


REMEMBER a visit he paid to New York two or three 
years after he had settled in Pittsburgh. With that win- 
ning way of his, which softened any blow he had to give, he 
came in to say that he felt we had made a mistake in our 
Pittsburgh Survey of 1907-8. He had come on the ground 
after its close, but had heard the rumblings. It was too neg- 
ative, he felt. We had failed to evaluate the purposes of the 
men who dominated the great industries. I countered with the 
assurance that we had neither muckraked the powers that 
be nor lauded them, but had tried to gauge how far Pitts- 
burgh was conserving the life and labor of its wage-earners 
—in terms of health and preventable disease, of leisure and 
overwork, of self-government and tyranny, and the other 
pluses and minuses of the social ledger. I think that I con- 
vinced him that we had dealt with Pittsburgh not as a scape- 
goat, but for better and worse as the bell-wether of Amer- 
ican industrialism. He felt none the less that we had failed 
to do justice to the Pittsburgh and Pittsburghers he had been 
thrown with as a newcomer. 
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As time went on, he warped deeper into his new set- 
ting. Seams that he had not anticipated showed themselves 
in the texture of local affairs. They usually grew out of 
some individual case to which he went to the bottom. ‘The 
treatment of the family of an injured man by one of the 
utilities, for example, opened up the whole abuse of the un- 
derprivileged in the local courts. Once started on such a 
lead, Charles Cooper was not to be shaken off. His sensi- 
tiveness to injustice was as lively as his awareness of right 
feeling. In a few swift years, the realities of the urban dis- 
trict were at his finger tips and he was a force to be reckoned 
with, for his integrity and disinterestedness had given him 
an extraordinary foothold to work from. 


HE steel strike of 1919 gave him further perspective on 

the industrial cleavage that underlay the civic life of 
the community. “Cooper, keep out,” said some of his friends 
in high places. “You're getting onto no-man’s land.” That 
gave him his final clue. It was every-man’s land to which he 
owed allegiance ; the every-man’s land which ran through the 
hearts and minds and aspirations of the whole community. 
He knew that the people in either camp—and he knew them 
both, though they did not know each other—were much 
alike. Americans, he felt, cannot brook a no-man’s land. 
We must close up the gashes of prejudice and misconception 
that run through our developing society and distort our hon- 
est differences of interest. We must make for understand- 
ing, by breaking down the barriers to acquaintance, by get- 
ting people to know each other, by getting our differences 
out onto the threshing-floor of free discussion. 

So it came about that this neighborhood worker, in a city 
where church lines have been drawn as rigidly as any place 
in the country, was responsible for bringing into being a 
fellowship circle at which priest and rabbi, Episcopalian and 
Evangelical broke bread and grasped thistles in a way that 
had been thought utterly impossible locally. It had been Mr. 
Cooper’s dream to duplicate this fellowship circle with a kin- 
dred group drawn from every element in the industrial set-up. 

In the Hungry Club, with the whole city as his backdrop, 
he developed a forum where the most tense religious, civic, 
and economic issues had a hearing. I have before me a re- 
print of the address Bishop Francis J. McConnell delivered 
before the Hungry Club October 18, 1920, on the Inter- 
church Movement’s Relation to the Steel Strike. It is not 
too much to say that the Hungry Club was the only plat- 
form in Pittsburgh where such an off-side play as that could 
have had a hearing in those years. And doctors, lawyers, 
insurance men, old partners of Andrew Carnegie, corpora- 
tion attorneys, labor leaders, social workers, merchants, 
school teachers, and the younger executives of the downtown 
district were among the audience that heard him. In the 
coal strike, eight years later, the tables were turned. In the 
interval Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh industries had lost 
control of the Pittsburgh newspapers. The new manage- 
ments played up the strike to the disadvantage of the oper- 
ators. The coal owners were on the defensive. And the 
Hungry Club was in turn the only forum before which they 
could get an adequate hearing for their case. 

Recently, the Hungry Club brought out a little forty- 
page pamphlet of a size to slip in your pocket, listing the 
speakers and subjects which made it the force it is in the 
life of this industrial city. The listings reach back to 1913. 
The speakers cover an exceptionally wide range—Margaret 
Bondfield of the British Labour cabinet, Harry Emerson 
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Fosdick, President Glenn Frank, ‘“Pussyfoot” Johnson, 
Bishop Paul Jones, Henry Wickham Steed, Billy Sunday— 
to name half a dozen to show their variety. The seven seas 
and every continent are represented. The names of Emma 
Goldman and Margaret Sanger show the penchant of the 
club to listen to heterodox views. Public officials like Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, philosophers like Earl Barnes, psychologists 
like William T. Root, economists like Francis D. Tyson 
have used the club as sort of an annual seminar for their 
utterances. Embedded in the list are speakers and topics 
which show, as at the time of the strikes, how this luncheon 
organization of men kept open house and helped ventilate 
a deep-seated situation. 

Altogether this little pamphlet 1ecords an adventure in 
adult education which perhaps has no counterpart. Never 
has the neighborhood principle of bringing people together, 
of inquiry and straight-from-the-shoulder discussion, so im- 
pressed itself on a whole community. Mrs. Simkhovitch of 
Greenwich House, New York, once disparaged those who 
tried to compare her work with that of a banker. “That 
would never do,” she said. “I am a yeast cake.” And 
Charles Cooper has been above all else a leaven in the life 
of Pittsburgh. 


FEW weeks ago Mr. Cooper penned, as part of an ap- 
peal, the following words: 


Kingsley House, for thirty-seven years, has conceived of its 
work, as, above all things, the promotion of unity and under- 
standing: first, between its neighbors of varied nationalities, 
religions and factions; aiding also their understandings of the 
larger community, of their employers’ problems, of American 
laws and customs, of the fine things in life, art, music, books, 
homemaking, gracious living, as well as of the essentials to ma- 
terial advancement. Then through the contact of its many resi- 
dents and volunteers, and their relations with the world, Kings- 
ley House enables understanding of its neighbors by the world: 
of labor by employers; of the new immigration by old Amer- 
ican families—and, wherever the settlement spirit is carried, 
better understanding between people of differing viewpoints: 
economic, political, religious, personal, national! 

This is the settlement aim; not, of course, its boast of pres- 
ent achievement. Unity and understanding are not attained by 
hasty, mechanical schemes; they are the fruit of unhurried 
growth, allowing for the greatest freedom and flexibility. 
Against the tendencies which make for understanding, many 
forces work. 

In the Kingsley House guest book, among signatures ot 
statesmen, students, foreign visitors, representatives of every 
calling, is inscribed the name of Jane Addams, who before all 
others has given meaning to the settlement ideal. Opposite she 
has penned the words... “Fellowship is life.” 


Charles Cooper put his animating philosophy in a tew 
brief sentences in the Goals for the Next Third of a Cen- 
tury, a symposium brought out in conjunction with the 
Cleveland Conference of the National Federation of Settle- 
ments in May 1926. These read: 


The Goal of the settlement house is a new world. 

It should continue to build firm foundations in unprivileged 
neighborhoods; continue its clubs and classes; its educational 
health, art, craft, and other forms of work; it should extend 
its work of interpretation; it should raise the standard of all 
that it does higher and higher and develop its efficiency more 
and more. 

But the Goal is a new world. 

The trail of adventure of the past led into unprivileged neigh- 
borhoods with the sharing of the fruits of civilization as an 
objective; the call of adventure now is for pioneers into the 
field of thought, with moulding the minds of men toward a 
liberal approach to social problems as objective. 


Rural Child Placer’s Calendar 


By BETH ROBERTS 


JANUARY: 
Bright days; etched snowscapes. Ice harvest. 

Open season for: Christmas aftermath; replacement of 
visiting children in all stages of jubilance and despondency ; 
much trading of wrong sizes; universal reports of cross 
children, broken toys, juvenile greed, castor oil; foster 
mothers’ training silently gauged by receipt or non-receipt 
of children’s thank-you letters; midwinter tonsilectomies 
that couldn’t be helped; girding up of loins among the teens 
for midyears; great clankings of skates and traps and proud 
bankings of profits from “mushrat” skins. 


FEBRUARY: 
Gray skies, sleet, snow, slush, and mud. 

O pen season for: flapping arctics, streaming slickers, frozen 
radiators, lost skid chains, and blowouts in God-forsaken 
places with wailing infants as passengers; low spirits, hard 
going; long listenings to shrewd country comment on young 
pills placed out, accompanied by incidental handouts of hot 
doughnuts, pancakes, or fried eggs; that intense yearning for 
a milieu not quite so closely populated by children who set 
fires to gain attention, who produce offspring unexpectedly, 
who lie, who steal, who fight, who wet beds, who destroy 
their clothes, who talk back, who will not mind, who cannot 
learn, who run away. 

The zero hour of the year. 


MARCH: 


The rye shows green, likewise the winter wheat. 
Over the top! 

Open season for: whooping-cough, cod liver oil enforce- 
ment, measles; mental tests and social analyses of all chil- 
dren who failed promotion; baby incubator chicks; butcher- 
ings; feminine initiations into mysteries of headcheese, 
sausage, and scrapple; maple syrup, and children delirious 
with excitement over their first sap boiling. 

Pussy willows and hepaticas are here at last. 


APRIL: 


Peepers! Spring! Bloodroot, anemones, shadblow, and adders’ 
tongues show forth. Forsythia spangles in the park. 
Trees in bud. 


Open season for: sulphur ointment, molasses-and-onions, 
Blaud’s pills; baby chicks, baby calves, baby pigs; Wander- 
lust; spring round-up of thrifty foster parents addicted to 
the hundred-days-of-school-a-year allowance who have taken 
children out for ploughing and planting; Easter clothes, 
Easter clothes, Easter clothes; confirmations; confirmation 
outfits (blessed gift fund!). 

Peach and pear trees bloom. 


MAY: 

Apple blossom, cherry blossom, locust, dogwood, magnolias, 
violets, wild hyacinths, and azaleas intoxicate. Lilacs and 
tulips are bandied about. Crops come through; 
paints come out. 

Open season for: fresh tar and oil; runaways; intercessions 


with God-fearing foster parents who believe a child is born 
to work, and consequent limberings up re hoeing, weeding, 
broiler pickings, pocket money, playtime, beebee guns, fish- 
poles, baseball bats, doll clothes, and dandelion greens; great 
uprootings and transplantings to city yards of poison ivy 
(in fond hopes of bowers of Virginia creeper) followed by 
anointings of zinc stearate. 

That chronic delirious feeling because it is spring results 
in a fine for speeding and humble pie. 


JUNE: 


The rye stands tall, quivering with superiority over upstart 

timothy. Rambler roses everywhere. Trees in full leaf. 

Swimming begins. Much “working in the country” from 
Friday till Tuesday. 

Open season for: tar and oil; hen suicides; baby rabbits 
in the road confused by headlight glare; assorted herbage 
toted to city in response to frenzied appeals from competitors 
in nature-study collections marooned in city schools; evening 
rides with leaf enthusiasts and winning approaches to park 
guards for permission to pick this leaf and that; poison ivy, 
zinc stearate; fortunes made and squandered on bunnies and 
squabs; bathing suits issued along with delicate interpreta- 
tions of their modish sketchiness for benefit of scandalized 
foster mothers: graduations, high and grammar; perennial 
argument as to (a) class picture or no class picture and (b) 
something simple vs. something fluffy to wear at commence- 
ment, raids on gift fund and juggling of expense account to 
cover extras; weddings among the teens; heavy traffic in 
hope chests and facts of life; red tape of the marriage of a 
dependent minor; shocks and heartaches incident to the 
putting to legal paper of vital statistics kept private until 
then. 

Runaway season reaches its peak. 


JULY: 


Honeysuckle hedges and sweet peas in bloom. Haying shears 
and scents the fields. Long drives after dark drinking in the 
smell. Waffles and fresh honey at hot dog stands in lieu 
of meals. Languid swims and canoe explorations every night. 
Sleeping out with the katydids and birds. 


Open season for: T. & A., dentistry, refractions and 
glasses, orthopaedic fittings, psychological exams. ; visits to re- 
lations ; outfittings for camp; poison ivy, zinc stearate; green- 
apple colic; vocational guidance, junior employment certifi- 
cates, trade-school catalogues, mercenary relatives, recruit- 
ing sergeants and second-hand Fords; pre-camp warnings to 
all foster mothers as to rashes and nits; doubling for com- 
rades on vacation; callously training the other fellow’s pet 
moron to commute itself to clinics and save us work; furious 
activity in transfer of cases, discharges from care, and changes 
of home among eighth-graders needing city schools; sum- 
maries, summaries; curses, curses; dictation, dictation, dic- 
tation, dictation; much going about in atmosphere of assumed 
innocence as to who used up tomorrow’s supply of shaved 
cylinders overnight. 
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Runaways continue. Human retrievers grow expert with 
practice. 


AUGUST: 


Ninety in the shade. Honeysuckle fades. Buckwheat and 

corn in tassel take up the perfumed torch. Blackberries by 

the wayside. Picnic meals at the slightest provocation. Work 

slackens. Daily schedules arranged to end up near a swim- 

ming hole. Trips escorting sick children to Atlantic City 
cheerfully borne. 


Open season for: growing acuteness of T. & A. situation; 
hairpullings as to who stole whose operation date for her 
mouth-breathing treasure who must be in shape for school; 
annual round-up of cardiac children to see that they are not 
overworked through harvest and fruit picking; poison ivy, 
grendelia extract (bright discovery!) ; deafening accounts 
from returned campers featuring melon-eating contests, hot- 
dog roasts, prizes, badges, avoirdupois, hikes, wounds, high 
dives, and chest-swelling feats of valor. 


SEPTEMBER: 
Zinnias and shorn fields. Leaves turn. Corn in shock. 


Open season for: new school year, new adjustments, new 
outfits and stern warnings to make them last; fall round-up 
of hundred-day foster parents and exhortations not to keep 
children out of work; wild turnip initiations for city kids 
entering country schools (strict neutrality maintained) ; that 
School of Social Work course in psychiatry on company time 
required to keep workers fit; (seven-fifty gone bust just at 
the acute point of insolvency) ; dodging fat, woolly cater- 
pillars busily trundling themselves across the road and a 
good car wrecked trying to fathom caterpillars’ intentions. 


OCTOBER: 


The trees ablaze. Bittersweet. Cider on the pike. Still hunt 
for gentians. Black walnuts make fine schoolyard ammunition. 
Tawny fields, 

Open season for: scrutiny of school attendance records and 
eonfabs with teachers; surly rumblings from foster fathers 
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caught keeping youngsters out for corn-husking and potato 
digging; arbitration as to necessity of lumber jackets, arctics, 
“hi-jack” shoes with pocket for scout knife, and waterproof 
coats ; check-up of foster parents who promised children rows 
of potatoes, ownership of calf, and so on, in payment of 
faithful work all summer, and holding of slippery ones to 
their bargain; budding farmers “allowed” to learn to milk 
on drying cows. 
A strictly buckling-down-to-business month. 


NOVEMBER: 


Straw flowers and chrysanthemums. Ochre stubble goes 
under to burnt-umber furrows. All trees but oaks now bare. 

Open season for: annual arguments over winter under- 
wear; S.O.S. from foster mothers for moral support in en- 
forcing what they consider decent covering for the demoi- 
selles they have to board; (first scouting for Christmas 
lists) ; (sporadic reports of extra-good behavior); annual 
drive for funds; community chest’s annual crucifixion of 
budget; onset and philosophical decline of annual quake 
over next year’s wherewithal. (‘‘Well, if we're not here, 
we'll be somewhere else!’’) ; 

The course in psychiatry goes on and on and on. 


DECEMBER: 


Frosty mornings. Amethyst hills. Evergreens and misletoe. 
The earth rests. 

Open season for: epidemic of ante-Christmas good be- 
havior; hectic shopping in red-front stores; desks resembling 
toy warehouses; paper work flouted and routine work 
hastily done while workers are in collusion with Santa 
Claus; tremendous shuttling of children between country and 
city for Christmas visits and treats; visits to dentist topped 
off with Toyland and x-rays assuaged by ice cream; literary 
efforts in turning out heart-rending publicity appeals; child- 
ish tokens of affection represented by painted clam shells, 
home-made pincushions, and embroidered dish towels. 

Wild dash for a winter vacation and temporary oblivion 
from it all. 


You Have Two Chances 


You have two chances 
One of getting the germ 
And one of not. 


And if you get the germ 
You have two chances 


One of getting the disease 


And one of not. 


And if you get the disease 


You have two chances 
One of dying 
And one of not. 


And if you die—Well, you still have two chances. 


Tom L. WHEELER 


From Monthly Bulletin of the Indiana State Board of Health 


SOCIAL PRACTICE 


How Bad Boys Behave 


ea ieee behavior traits by which a bad boy ex- 

presses his badness were set up in a row by Dorothy Kinzer 
Tyson of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, and 246 
boys of the Whittier State School were measured against it to 
determine which of the traits are most likely to be associated 
with delinquency. Conduct was checked in the cottages, the 
trade shops, and the classrooms. ‘Thus separate ratings in 
three environments were obtained on each boy, representing a 
rough cross section of his daily behavior. 

The ten outstanding traits reported were laziness, disobedience, 
resentment toward discipline, inattentiveness, quarrelsomeness, 
lying, swearing, filthy language, instability of mood, and bully- 
ing. More boys “acted up” in the classroom environment than 
elsewhere with laziness as their outstanding expression. Swear- 
ing loomed large in the cottages and resentment to discipline in 
the shops. In three environments laziness appeared as an out- 
standing trait with such unanimity that Miss Tyson questions 
if the fact “might warrant attributing to this apparently in- 
nocuous characteristic a significance not generally accorded to 
it as a factor in delinquency.” She has yet to compare her 
findings with those of a control group. 


A Struggle for Standards 


Na JERSEY is just emerging from the struggle it took 

on itself three years ago when it faced the fact, one of the 
few states to do so, that its chronic sick and aged were being 
cared for in large numbers in proprietary nursing homes sub- 
ject to no supervision whatsoever. When the law was passed 
to license “all nursing homes which for profit provide for the 
care, treatment, or nursing of persons ill with disease or who 
are crippled in form or in any way afflicted,” no one quite knew 
just how large a proposition it was tackling. The first job of 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, medical director of the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, with her two assistants, Laura 
Howell and May Thropp Hill, was to locate the problem. 
They found it spread from one end of the state to the other, 
in every kind and variety of nursing home. 

There is in New Jersey as elsewhere a constant demand for 
places that will care for chronically sick and aged persons at 
a moderate rate. Many families are unable or unwilling to 
give this care themselves, but are willing to pay for it. Public 
and semi-private institutions cannot begin to supply the demand 
nor can they provide the wide range of accommodations needed. 
As a result a large number of small homes taking anywhere 
from two to a dozen patients have sprung up. The effort of 
New Jersey is to bring these homes up to a standard that 
assures adequate care and treatment for those depending on 
them. 

Minimum standards, practical, flexible, and not so high as to 
be prohibitive, were an immediate concern. This was not easy. 
In fact it took a year to evolve anything workable. Fire, build- 
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ing, and health requirements were simple, for they could be 
checked to local authorities for recommendation and enforce- 
ment. But personnel and record keeping were rough going, 
only ironed out by patient effort and unremitting supervision. 

Licensing began in 1928, but after two years only sixty out 
of several hundred homes had met the requirements, flexible as 
they were. Many homes went through and are still going 
through a period of probation, struggling to meet the standards. 
As a group they are unstable and even after they are licensed 
frequently fail or go out of business. A large proportion of the 
homes give up the struggle and eliminate themselves. Even 
after the license is gained, the homes are subject to inspection, 
and the license may be suspended or withdrawn at any time. 
Rates in the homes vary from $11 to $150 a week. Experi- 
ence has shown that $25 is the minimum for which small homes 
in New Jersey can give adequate service. 

“One of the most popular activities among nurses,” says 
Laura Howell, field representative of the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, “is to start a home for convalescents. 
Today, however, there is not one strictly convalescent home of 
the proprietary type in the State of New Jersey. The care of 
convalescent patients alone does not prove commercially profit- 
able and the proprietors of such homes are obliged to fill in 
with the aged and with chronics to keep things going.” 


When Money Moves Away 


OOR people move to Brooklyn, says the Bureau of Char- 

ities sadly, and rich people move away, so the Bureau finds 
itself with a growing background of economically unstable fam- 
ilies, while its old support of families of means drifts across 
the bridge to glamorous Manhattan. Brooklyn has a third of 
the population of the greater city, but the combined budgets 
of all its social-work agencies represent only about one sixth 
of the private social-work funds expended annually in the 
greater'city. Brooklyn has always raised its own money for its 
own people, but it feels that the time has come when its ap- 
peals, like its people of wealth, must cross the bridge. 

Illness as the whip driving families to the aid of charity, re- 
mained a fairly constant factor in the Bureau’s increased case 
load last year, but unemployment furnished the major compli- 
cation in 44 per cent of its family cases, with a sinister trend, 
as shown in the accompanying diagram, to the curve of bread- 
winner unemployment which gave warning of the future. As 
a matter of fact, the curve was entirely inadequate as a warn- 
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ing. Were the line extended to indicate present conditions it 
would now be through the top of the chart and still rising. 


A Measure for Social Adequacy 


N effort to sort out and evaluate the factors which weight 
the scales of human inequality, and to evolve a measur- 

ing stick for what is termed social adequacy, has been made by 
Mary Josephine McCormick of the Catholic University of 
Her dissertation is published as the third of a series 
of Social Science Monographs by the National Catholic School 
of Social Service, Washington, D. C. Miss McCormick de- 
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fines social adequacy as “the quality by which a family 
is able to preserve its domestic life without unusual aid 
from the community.” She conceives society as com- 
posed of three large groups: the socially adequate, which 
maintains a stable family life with little appreciation of 
problems outside its circle; the superadequate who, 
while maintaining themselves, extend their lives in vary- 
ing ways into the community and who become, in the 
higher groups, the leaders of thought and action; and 
the subadequate who can not meet their own problems 
of every-day life without aid from social agencies and 
institutions. 

In constructing her test Miss McCormick worked 
out an objective scale which yields a quantitative esti- 
mate of a family situation. It consists of four major 
divisions dealing with neighborhood, social history, and 
material and cultural conditions in the home. In stand- 
ardizing this scale 249 family interviews were used, 
distributed among fourteen groups representing as many 
social strata. These groups were ranked in accordance 
with their characteristic degee of social adequacy and 
their ratings used as a criterion against which to val- 
idate separate items and the scale as a whole. “Meas- 
urement,” says Miss McCormick, “is the first step in 
the scientific study of any phenomena. We venture to 
hope that the present study will stimulate further re- 
search by drawing attention to the possibilities of quan- 
titative methods in the study of social adequacy.” 


Forethought for Real Jobs 


| ed many cities all over the country thousands of men 
are at work at non-competitive, made jobs which 
are helping to carry their families through a crisis of 
unemployment. In New York alone 21,000 men are 
receiving this form of work relief. At the moment the 
immediate situation is claiming every energy but fore- 
thought is already turning to means of getting these 
men back into regular employment as soon as industry 
can absorb them. In New York the State Employment 
Service has agreed to set up two offices for the special 
registration of these men, all of whom are heads of 
families, and to put special emphasis upon their early 
placement. It is said that 60 per cent of the men are 
already registered with the State Service. ‘Their reg- 
istration will be transferred to the special file. 


Shoulders to the Wheel 


'HE old machinery of poor relief in Nebraska is 
being pushed to the scrap heap with all the strength 
that the State Conference for Social Work can muster. 
Social workers, through the Conference, have long rec- 
ognized the inadequacy of the old sys- 
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defectives into state institutions and which takes little or no 
account of preventive measures at the source of the stream. 
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The State Conference has been agitating for years for a county- 
unit plan of organization and last year appointed a committee 
headed by Ada Barker of Lincoln to cooperate with the State 
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Department of Public Welfare on definite proposals. The re- 
cent meeting of the Conference, its thirtieth annual session, was 
devoted to a consideration of the whole project and of the legis- 
lation necessary to put it into operation. 
any county to set up a board of public welfare, its members. 
appointed and serving without remuneration, which may in turn. 
employ a county social worker to act as its executive agent in, 


The plan permits 


adjusting the socially handicapped and inadequate in 
their own communities with commitments to state in-. 
stitutions as a last resort. 

The plan has been endorsed by state officials and by: 
laymen and politicians and a bill is now being pre- 
pared for the next legislature. But social workers. 
know that even if it is passed their part of the job is. 
only beginning. Samuel Gerson, director of the Jewish 
Welfare Federation of Omaha, gave the Conference at 
its closing session a picture of the long, hard road of 
interpretation that is ahead. Nebraska has a dearth. 
of social workers, and people generally have little un- 
derstanding of modern social work methods. County- 
by-county studies and demonstrations, institutes linked 
to the Conference, mobile clinics, regional meetings, lo- 
cal committee organization, are all part of the ten-year 
program on which, he said, the Conference must em- 
bark as a preliminary to the effective functioning of the 
county-unit plan. 


The Conference Family Grows 


HE National Conference of Social Work has a new 

child to add to its numerous progeny known as 
Associate Groups. The newcomer, christened the Church 
Conference of Social Work, took its first steps at the 
Boston meeting last June when Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
presided over a number of sessions organized by the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of Churches. It is now walking alone 
with Prof. L. Foster Wood of the Colgate Divinity 
School, Rochester, N. Y., as its chairman, and a com- 
mittee of some fifty churchmen, educators, and social 
workers to guide its course in ways which “it is felt will 
prove to be the beginning of a much closer relationship 
between ministers and leaders in organized social work.” 


In the Midst of Emergency 


oe experience of the past has been gathered to- 
gether by Joanna C. Colcord into a pamphlet, 
Community Planning for Unemployment Emergencies, 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 
Street, New York (15 cents). Miss Colcord has drawn 
from various sources, including four major studies, rec- 
ommendations that have been made from time to time 
as a result of the experience of social workers in crises 
comparable to the present one. By judicious selection 
she combines them all into an integrated program 
which covers the activities and aims of an emergency 
committee, the share of social agencies, and the func- 
tions of a permanent committee on unemployment. 
Another contribution to the literature of the situa- 
tion comes from the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 130 East 22 Street, New York, in the form of 
two pamphlets, Care of the Homeless in Unemployment: 
Emergencies, and Administration of Relief in Unem-. 
ployment Emergencies. 
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St. Louis Starts a Council 


pee the list of cities which enjoy the benefits of health coun- 
cils (Cleveland, Cincinnati, Boston, Denver, Kansas City, 
, Minneapolis and San Francisco) must now be added St. Louis. 
The St. Louis Health and Hospital Council was set up on 
November 21, with Dr. David M. Cowgill as executive, to 
bring together and strengthen the interests of the eighty-five 
agencies and institutions in the city and county. The formation 
of such a clearing-house was one of the major recommendations 
resulting from the health survey made in St. Louis in 1926 at the 
instigation of the St. Louis Community Council. At that time, 
however, the plan met with some opposition. Taken up again 
in 1929 by the Community ‘Council in cooperation with the 
City Department of Health and the two medical schools, it 
now sets sail with flying colors. The Health Council is not 
organized as a department of the Community Council, since 
half of the health agencies in the city are not connected with 
the latter organization, but as an independent group in which 
membership is open to any health agency operating in the city 
or county, public or voluntary, on vote of a majority of dele- 
gates, or to individuals active in the care of the sick or public 
health. “In view of the great need for some central planning 
agency in public health in the communities of the Mississippi 
Valley,” writes Robert W. Kelso, director of the St. Louis 
Community Council, “this development in St. Louis, which 
stands at the gateway of the central South, may be considered 
a major accomplishment.” 


Food for a Family 


epee $10.42 will feed a family of five for a week in 

Boston is the conclusion of a study by S. Etta Sadow, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Home Economics of the Boston Fed- 
erated Jewish Charities, reported in the current issue of The 
Family. Evolved frankly as a minimum diet, the menu pre- 
supposes that the members of the family are in good health 
and that the housewife has sufficient knowledge of foods, of 
seasonal variation, and prices so that the money will cover the 
essential items. ‘To test it in practice, four social workers 
were found who were deemed to be the equivalent, in require- 
ment of calories, of a man, a woman, a boy of thirteen, a girl 
of seven, and a child of three. They lived on the order for 
a week: one gained two and one half pounds, two gained a 
pound apiece, and the fourth stayed even. If there is a moral 
about social workers’ usual diets, it is not stated. Copies of 
menus will be sent on request by the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 130 East;22 Street, New York City. From 
the Philadelphia Child Health Society (311 South Juniper St., 
Philadelphia) comes another family food plan, with outlines 
of menus, recipes, and dietetic advice, whereby a family of five 
may be fed for a week for $8.59 at the prices obtaining in that 
city in early December. The schedule is headed The Cheapest 
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Foods for the Family and is intended as an emergency measure 
for people who must economize. While dietetically sound, it 
lacks variety, as the Society points out, and is offered not as 
the desirable diet, but as what will work in a pinch. 


Doctoring the Unemployed 


N Chicago a group of well-known physicians has asked mem- 

bers of the medical profession to give what they can to the 
special funds sought to relieve the unusual distress of this 
winter; or, if they prefer, to give their services for patients 
who cannot pay, aside from their customary work in free clinics 
and the like. Physicians who prefer to help professionally are 
asked to notify a member of the committee as to the number 
of new patients referred by charitable agencies whom they will 
see in their office each week at specified hours; the number of 
home visits they will make, and in what area, to people sick 
at home, and referred by the social agencies; and the kinds of 
medical service in which they specialize, so that they will not 
be asked to care for conditions which they do not ‘handle in 
their private practice. ‘We feel warranted,” the committee 
declares in a communication to the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Medical Society, ° ‘in urging upon you a contribution of money 
or service.’ 


A New Day for Mothers 


cE a possibly ten thousand women in the United States 
each year die needlessly from causes related to childbirth 
is the conclusion drawn by Dr. Louis I. Dublin from a statis- 
tical study of 4726 maternity cases cared for by the Maternity 
Center Association of New York. Approximately a third of 
these women showed signs of complications which might have 
become a real peril had they not had continuous medical and 
nursing care. The death rate for the group was 2.2 per 1000 
live births, one third that of the prevailing general average 
for mothers in the same disticts who were not cared for by the 
Association. “This result,’ Dr. Dublin declared, “is indicative 
of the saving of lives that might be accomplished were every 
mother to receive the benefits of a specialized maternity ser- 
vice. As more than sixteen thousand women in the United 
States every year die from causes related to maternity—the 
highest rate of any civilized country in the world—this means 
that more than ten thousand are preventable.” The death rate 
among women cared for by the Maternity Center Association 
is less than that of Denmark, which has the best showing 
among the nations with a record of 2.4 deaths per 1000 live 
births. The services of the Association, which include prenatal 
care and education, nursing care at delivery unless the patient 
is in a hospital, and nursing care afterward until the baby is 
at least six weeks old, helped to save the lives of babies as well 
as mothers. The infant death rate during the first month was 
29.1 per 1000 live births for the Association’s young patients, 
in contrast to a rate of 42.9 in the general population. The 
Maternity Center Association has started a national campaign 
which will culminate on Mothers’ Day—May 10—to call at- 
tention to the high maternal death rate in this country and the 
measures whereby it might be lowered. 


Healthy Reading 


FIVE-FOOT health shelf for the city hall, including 

thirty books at a total cost of $111.75, has been compiled 
by Raymond S. Patterson, director of health education of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company and James A. 
Tobey, public health editor of The American City Magazine 
and published by The Municipal Index, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Its classifications include public-health ad- 
ministration, child hygiene, health education, nutrition and 
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foods, mental and social hygiene, preventive medicine, public- 
health engineering and “miscellaneous.” For a comprehensive 
classified list, consult the new edition of Health Books, with 
prices attached, published by the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Three new 
pamphlets in the series of Miscellaneous Contributions pub- 
lished by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care (910 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C.) are Funeral Costs, 
by John C. Gebhart (No. 3); Medicine and Public Health, 
by W. S. Rankin, M.D. (No. 4); and The Use of Small Loans 
for Medical Expenses (No. 5) by Leon Henderson who as- 
sembles facts to show that 28 out of every 100 persons who 
borrow from small-loan companies do so to meet expenses aris- 
ing from illness and death. From the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health comes a mimeographed glossary of medical 
and public-health terminology, to be had for the asking. For 
the many publications of the Cleanliness Institute (45 East 
17 St., New York City) see its new list. 


Mental Hygiene for Teachers 


lie give teachers an understanding of the principles and 

practice of mental hygiene, the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene is publishing a new quarterly magazine, Un- 
derstanding the Child, made possible by a grant from the God- 
frey M. Hyams Trust. It will be sent free to every public- 
school teacher in the state, and may be obtained by other inter- 
ested persons for a small subscription fee. The magazine will 
be under the direction of J. Mace Andress, editor, and Dr. E. 
Stanley Abbot and Dr. Henry B. Elkind, associate editors. 


with a consulting editorial board representing experts both in 


education and mental hygiene. Original articles, book reviews, 
abstracts, case studies, questions and answers, and the like will 
be selected to show and illuminate the every-day practical prob- 
lems of teachers and the best answers that mental hygiene now 
can give. For further information address the editors at § 
Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cooperating Counties 

ESS than a quarter of all rural Americans, the U. S. 

Public Health Service declares, are yet provided with local 
health service approaching adequacy under the direction of 
whole-time local health officers. During the past year the fed- 
eral service has cooperated with more than two hundred coun- 
ties in twenty-four states in setting up and maintaining local 
health projects, contributing $342,000 or about one fifth of the 
total cost, while the lion’s share of the remainder ($1,688,132), 
was met by state, county, or municipal funds, and the rest by 
local health associations the Red Cross, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the federal Children’s Bureau. Since 1920, counties 
with whole-time county or district health officers have grown 
slowly but steadily in number from 109 to 1930’s showing of 
505, and have demonstrated, it is believed, that this form of 
local health units is “fundamental to any and all efficient, eco- 
nomical health service in our rural communities.” 

In 1930 New York State put up $395,000 to match local 
funds for setting in motion public health projects in 39 counties, 
such as county health departments, milk control, county hos- 
pitals in sparsely settled districts, nursing services, clinics, and 
the like. The first county health department in New York 
State—Cattaraugus—completed on January 1 the five-year 
demonstration in which the Milbank Memoral Fund has been 
participating. Evidence of the county’s support comes in the 
recent vote of the Board of Supervisors to raise the appro- 
priation for the county health department from $66,000 in 1930 
to $87,000 in 1931, though general county expenditures have 
been kept at a minimum. A homestead in Olean has been given 
to the Cattaraugus County Tuberculosis and Public Health 
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Association to serve as a community center, and now houses 
offices of the county departments of public health and welfare, 
the school health service, child-welfare board, and the district 
health station where tuberculosis, mental hygiene, and ortho- 
pedic clinics are held. 


New York’s Smoke Screen 


Ar much as half of the light of the skies is kept from New 

York in still, cloudy weather by the smoke that lies over 
the city, according to studies recently published by the U. S. 
Public Health Service. Simultaneous records of daylight were 
made throughout a year at the U. S. Marine Hospital, at the 
tip end of Manhattan Island, and at the U. S. Quarantine Sta- 
tion on Hoffman Island, nine miles down the bay. For clear 
days, the percentage loss ran from 12 to 23 per cent; for cloudy 
days, from 24 to nearly 53 per cent. Still and damp weather 
increases the loss of light. ‘The contamination of the atmos- 
phere by smoke from the chimneys of private houses, office 
buildings, industrial plants, steam engines, tugs and steamships 
has become a serious matter in several of the larger cities of 
the United States,” the report declares. ‘The presence in the 
air of large numbers of particles of soot and ash, and of ap- 
preciable amounts of sulphuric acid and other impurities re- 
sults in injury to trees and plants and in economic loss, and is 
a detriment to health.” Averages for the whole year show that 
smoke steals about one fifth of New York’s natural light, which 
means, on the average, about one sixth of the light on clear 
days and more than a third when the day is cloudy. 


Vienna Adds the I.Q. 


Vee NA has recently added psychological tests of infants 
to the regular program of the baby-health centers, accord- 
ing to a report released by the United States Children’s Bureau. 


- As a beginning a study was made of sixty children less than a 


year old living under normal conditions, and in some instances 
a “psychological prognosis and diagnosis” followed up with re- 
examinations after longer periods of time, during which the 
child was kept under observation. In twenty-two out of 
twenty-four cases the original diagnosis and prognosis was con- 
firmed by the reexamination. Plans for similar work in Berlin 
have been undertaken by a society of physicians connected with 
the child-health centers. 


The Mysterious Cause of Colds 


PER MEN TS recently reported by workers at Johns 
Hopkins University and the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and Presbyterian Hospital in New York City con- 
firm the finding of earlier investigators that colds are caused 
by an agent which slips through the finest filters and eludes 
the microscope, belonging “in all likelihood to the group of so- 
called sub-microscopic viruses.” In the laboratory, colds were 
passed from one volunteer to another and from human beings 
to apes by means of nasal washings. An important finding of 
the New York study was that 
the existence of a cold in an ape 
seemed to stir up any other 
pathogenic organisms which the 
victim was harboring at the 
moment, such as the germs of 
pneumonia. So far it has not 
been possible to cultivate the 
cold virus artificially. Efforts to 
do so are being made in the hope 
of evolving eventually a vaccine 
to protect mankind against one 
of its costliest and most annoy- 
ing ailments. 


Courtesy West Virginia State Dept. 
of Health 
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To Park or Not To Park 


HE major worry of city traffic authorities today is what 

to do with the parked car. Three important studies re- 
cently issued agree that the problem must be attacked in two 
ways: firstly, by providing mure and bigger garages in and 
around congested business districts, either by private capital 
or by the municipality; and secondly, by revising the parking 
regulations. The studies referred to are Bulletin No. 12, 
Traffic, of the American Road Builders Association (National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C.); Parking and. Garage 
Problems of the Central Business District, Washington, D. C. 
(Automobile Parking Committee, Washington) ; More Central 
Garages for Immediate Traffic Relief (Planning Foundation 
of America, 130 E. 22 St., New York City). However, neither 
remedy is a simple one to apply, and it is only after careful 
studies taking into account traffic, economic, and other phases 
of the problem a comprehensive plan applicable to a specific 
city, can be formulated. Parking garages, if improperly located, 
may actually complicate rather than alleviate the trouble for, 
as the Regional Plan of New York has pointed out, the pres- 
ence of a parking garage is equal to the entrance on the thor- 
oughfare of a busy traffic street. Although conditions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are not entirely typical of the entire country, 
the Washington study might be offered as a model of the type 
of survey generally recommended. A careful scientific study 
was made of the character of the central business district; sup- 
ply of parking facilities; demand for park space; use of park- 
ing facilities; parking and business; parking and government 
employes; parking regulation and government employes; park- 
ing regulation and enforcement; physical facilities recommended 
for business district; and parking facilities in government build- 
ings. Despite the major seriousness of the problem, it should 
be recognized that it is the result of a transition period in the 
customs of the people and municipal development. Through 
an adequate research sound policies regarding parking will no 
doubt be developed—indeed they are currently being developed. 


Low-Cost Housing in Newark 


S a result of the cooperation of municipal and state author- 
ities and the Prudential Life Insurance Company, New- 

ark, N. J., is to have three new model apartment buildings 
which will house well over a thousand families. Rentals in 
these houses which are to be built by the Prudential will, it is 
hoped, be somewhere between $12 and $13 a room. The In- 
surance Company has obtained property in three widely sep- 
arated sections of the city—sites of one and two blocks and 
eighteen and a half acres, respectively. Construction of six 
buildings on the first plot is to begin shortly. The construction 
plans are based on successful experiments in other cities as 
well as on Newark’s special needs. A little under 40 per cent 
of the ground area will be covered; 406 apartments, nearly all 
of three and four rooms, will provide living accommodations 
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for a thousand to twelve hundred people. 


possible but for the cooperation of all interested parties in ob- 


taining the requisite legislation whereby the Insurance Com- — 


pany can legally own the necessary property. 

Further essential cooperation on the part of the city and the 
company to make possible the development of the two-block 
site, has been worked out. 
trict, values are such as to prevent the erection by the company 
of the type of desirable fireproof apartment with sufficient open 


spaces at rentals within the means of the people in the district. ~ 


To meet this situation, the city has purchased a part of the 
two-block site on which will be developed a neighborhood park. 


While providing “open spaces” for the contemplated five-story — 


building which will face on it, the park will be accessible to 
the general public, through passageways in the building and en- 


trance from the ends of the block. Past experience in New — 


Jersey as to the increase in values of buildings fronting on park 
areas, as well as of neighboring property, would indicate that 
increases in taxes within a reasonable term of years will reim- 
burse the city for the entire cost of the park. 


International Migration 


T the seventh meeting of the Permanent Conference for 
the Protection of Migrants, held in Geneva September 11 
and 12, there were discussed a variety of problems which cut 


across national boundaries, thereby presenting legal difficulties. 


Families who have been left behind by emigrating fathers, it 
was reported, constitute one of the most pressing problems. 


To compel the father to support these dependents, judicial pro- — 


cesses in one country must be used for the enforcement of an- 
other’s laws. Mental testing of emigrants, social insurance and 
aliens, compulsory insurance of migrants while in passage, the 
return of destitute emigrants to the country of their origin, 
were other matters discussed at the conference. 

The executive committee of the Conference is to continue 
to study the use of education and assistance in case of the first 
type, as a substitute for criminal procedure. At the same time 
it was instructed to secure further data, the prime need being 
for “bodies of fact on which may be based well-grounded pol- 
icies looking toward the reduction of suffering [of migrants and 
their families ].” 


Education about Houses 


GBs novelty of a housing course for school children is of- 
fered this year for a second time in the eighth grade of 
the Cincinnati public schools. Prepared by the Better Housing 
League of Cincinnati, the course was introduced by the Civic 
and Vocational League of the Board of Education, with the 
approval of the superintendent of schools. Principals who 
wished the course secured material from the League for use 
in the civics classes. Previous to its adoption the course is ex- 
plained to representatives of the pupils and their interested 
consent secured. Two courses are available: one for sub- 
urban children who take air and space for granted, to acquaint 
them with the unfamiliar conditions of congestion and awaken 
their social responsibility; the other for children in the con- 
gested districts who take crowding and lack of sanitation sim- 
ilarly for granted, to stimulate a desire for better housing. 
The essentials of good housing (construction, repair, loca- 
tion, ventilation, fire escapes, plumbing, necessary space) and 
the forces that tend to create bad housing, are explained, with 
the need and method of control. The types of houses and dis- 
tricts in Cincinnati, why and how they have changed, and what. 
individuals, both tenants (even children of tenants) and land- 
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made for playgrounds and other community activities. Inspired | 
by the municipal authorities, this operation would not have been ~ 


Located in a congested colored dis- 
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lords can do to maintain standards, are discussed, as well as 
the socialized action of the municipal housing bureau and the 
Better Housing League. Each class selects two delegates for 
a trip to see Mariemont, a garden-city suburb of Cincinnati. 

The children have shown considerable interest in the course, 
‘and the Leagut writes: 


The housing conditions, good, fair and bad, in their own city 
are explained to them, the efforts to improve the situation are 
summed up and housing standards are set up. If this knowledge 
bears fruit later on we have no way of knowing it. The effort is 
in the same category as trying to enlighten public opinion, only it 
4 reaching younger minds in a more intensive and educational 
orm. 


“Standards Must Be Maintained” 


‘HE “hard-times” economy by which the City Council of 

Pittsburgh cut $200,000 from the street-cleaning appro- 
priation, throwing four hundred men out of work, and then 
voted $100,000 for relief, is condemned by the Pittsburgh Hous- 
ing Association. Although it unequivocally advocates emer- 
gency construction work and relief as necessary in times of 
depression, they should, the Association urges, constitute an 
addition to, not a substitute for regular municipal services. 
Pointing out that bad times are likely to affect adversely hous- 
ing conditions, it is strongly recommended that housing stand- 
ards should not be allowed to be lowered. Jobless men usually 
cannot pay their rent, and even lenient landlords tend to make 
this an excuse for letting houses fall into disrepair, to the detri- 
ment of the people living in them as well as the labor thus left 
unemployed. Thus is the situation summarized: 

“Tf business is brisk, if every dwelling is occupied, if all good 
workers are steadily employed, the short-sighted landlord de- 
clines to make repairs because he can get tenants anyhow. If 
times are dull, he pleads lack of means. The only answer is 
that standards must be maintained. . . . This means repair 
and reconditioning of dwellings worth repair and recondition- 
ing. It means demolition of the rest. Both repair and demo- 
ition will give employment. Both mean adding to the capital 
value of Pittsburgh. If this results in undue hardship to some 
owners their cases should be taken up individually to see if 
aid can be extended. But the work should be done.” 


Along the Road 


“) Bai recognition of highway billboards as one cause of the 
rapidly mounting number of automobile accidents, has 
given new impetus to campaigns against them—campaigns ini- 
tiated originally as a protest against the marring of roadside 
beauty. Intersec- 
tions, curves, and 
underpasses are fa- 
vorite places for 
billboards because 
here the careful 
driver slows down. 
But these billboards 
often obscure the 
dangers lurking 
around the corner, 
hide the official 
warning signs, and 
often distract the 
motorist’s attention 
just when it is most 
needed for safe 
driving. So the 
American Associa- 
tion of State High- 
way Officials rec- 
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ommends that laws in all states ban advertising signs within 
five hundred feet of rights-of-way and highways, while the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce holds, “Such signs 
[at curves and intersections] ... are a 
positive menace to the safety of operators 
and users of motor vehicles.” 

To remedy this situation, the De- 
partment of Highways of Pennsylvania 
conducts an annual two weeks’ cam- 
paign of removal of illegal highway 
signs. Although most of the big com- 
mercial signs are legally placed, many 
small “snipe” signs offend, and by en- 
forcing the state regulations, the De- 
partment removed 32,225 signs in two weeks of July 1930. 

To find out what is being done—and needs to be done—in a 
selected typical state, the American Nature Association financed 
a survey of the roadsides of North Carolina. Based on the 
findings of this survey, the National Council for Protection 
of Roadside Beauty (119 East 19 Street, New York City) has 
issued a strikingly illustrated booklet entitled The Roadsides 
of North Carolina. 

Along these same lines, under the title, Control of the 
Amenities, the Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
discusses highway filling stations, “hot doggeries,” and beauty- 
defacing signboards, and holds that public indifference is largely 
responsible for their occurrence undesirably. 


The Rural Horizon 


NSWERING his own question, ‘““What chance has the 
small rural community to attain high community stand- 
ards of life?” C. J. Galpin, sociologist of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, replies, ““No chance, just none at all.” 
In a recent address before the thirteenth annual conference of 
the American Country Life Association Dr. Galpin discussed 
rural oganization whereby provision could be made for educa- 
tion, health, recreation, fire protection, information, religious 
instruction, and the like, equal to that of urban communities. 
To achieve this, Dr. Galpin says, the hundred farms and hun- 
dred families in an ordinary Iowa or Wisconsin township are 
too small a unit, because, while each family is able to carry its 
proper share of responsibilities, their total resources are too 
small to achieve the desired purposes. However, these same 
families in groups of a thousand could easily carry on the 
needed community enterprises. Such consolidation having al- 
ready been made for school purposes, it could be extended fur- 
ther and the same legal methods employed. This reorganiza- 
tion is necessary, according to Dr. Galpin, to stop the drift 
cityward of young people and of the prosperous adults. 


The Price of Votes 


/B an effort to insure honesty, “The election process is tied 
hand and foot with red tape and formalities, and has be- 
come extremely expensive without securing accuracy and hon- 
esty,” according to the recent report of the committee on elec- 
tion administration of the National Municipal League. As a 
result the average cost per vote cast is about a dollar, whereas 
under a sound system it should never be more than twenty-five 
cents, and in smaller communities even less than ten cents. For 
example, in 1928 in Kansas City, Mo., the cost of registrations 
and three elections was $558,779.58, the averages of votes at 
each election being under 150,000; while Salt Lake City, Utah, 
spent only $5,270.49 for primary and election with a combined 
vote of 52,137. To improve this situation the League has 
worked out a model election administration code, based on real 
election needs, advocated to replace the elaborate patchwork 
codes which have grown up in so many states. 
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Labor’s Demand for “Air” 

(yReeniZeD labor’s case against the Federal Radio Com- 

mission is presented by Edward N. Nockels, general man- 
ager of Station WCFL, in the fall issue of WCFL Radio 
Magazine. WCEFL is the only labor radio station in the coun- 
try, and though owned by the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
that organization “regards itself as trustee for the entire Labor 
Movement of the country.” ‘The station began operating in 
July 1926, a capital of $200,000 having been raised for it by 
$2 contributions from Chicago union members. In September 
1928 the Federal Radio Commission announced a reallocation 
by which WCFL had its power reduced and was required to 
divide time with several other stations. There follows a his- 
tory of WCFL’s atempts to secure increased power and more 
exclusive time, resulting in a series of conflicting telegrams and 
actions from the Commission. WCFL has at present 1500 
watts power and daylight time only. It wishes permission to 
construct a station of 50,000 watts power and to have an ex- 
clusive frequency; it has purchased land and made plans for 
the construction of such a station, also equipped for short-wave 
(relayed) transmission. 

In 1928 arrangements were made by which the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America was to help 
support the station in return for a share of the time, thus con- 
centrating in WCFL radio representation of both farm and 
labor movements. According to Mr. Nockels, labor control of 
at least one of the ninety cleared broadcasting channels and 
maximum power, is vital to labor, because of the inadequate 
or biased presentation of labor news in daily papers: “90 per 
cent of the people are unable to get their story across, not only 
to the other 10 per cent of the people, but to the 90 per cent 
as well.” With the modern consolidation of newspaper owner- 
ship, he holds, their policies are affected not only by pressure 
from employer advertisers, but by the fact that they are them- 
selves employers on a large scale. 


Maids of All Work 


A GROUP who themselves employ domestic workers, of 
the committee on household employment of the National 
Industrial Department of the Y.W.C.A., has developed a study 
outline for the use of other employing groups “to stimulate in- 
terest and to promote clear thinking about the stabilization of 
the occupation of household employment.” It believes that old 
habits of industrial relations within the home are unsatisfactory 
under modern conditions—the worker desires higher social sta- 
tus and more opportunity for independent life; the employer, 
more competent workers. It finds that the greatest difficulties 
occur in homes of limited income, and especially where the em- 
ployes live in or work for an indefinite period until everything 
is “finished.” For study, such topics are included as changes 
affecting the work in the home, wages and hours, general work- 
ing and living conditions, points to be covered in the contract be- 
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tween employer and employe, arrangements for family absence, — 


accident and illness compensation, policy in regard to breakage 
and damage by employe, vocational training, employment bu- 


reaus. The outline was prepared to meet the requests of local | 


branches of the Y.W.C.A., but it may be obtained free by any- 
one interested, from the Industrial Department of the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. ; A 

Brewing in Danville 


| By spite of communist heckling and provocation by police and | 


militia, eleven weeks of the Danville strike under the aus- 
pices of the United Textile Workers Union (see The Survey, 


November 15, 1930) have so far been conducted peacefully; | 


but the tension is growing, and The New York Times reports, 
“Danville, in the opinion of local observers, has all the ele- 
ments of another Marion or Gastonia.” Recently police with 
tear-gas bombs dispersed picketers on the charge of blocking 
the mill gates, and arrested forty-five. The next day forty- 
seven families of strikers were served notices of eviction which 
became effective soon after Christmas. 


The Information Service (November 29, 1930) of the Fed- — 


eral Council of Churches of Christ in America has published 
an analysis of the situation based on visits to Danville by James 
Myers of the Council, both during the strike and last May; 
this report contains reliable data as far as it could be obtained 
in the face of the refusal of the company even to discuss the 
differences. Apparently this refusal of the company to discuss, 
is the crux of the struggle. Attempts of the Federal Council, 
of the governor of Virginia, of the federal Department of 
Labor, to mediate have been met by the mill owners with, 
“There is nothing to arbitrate,” and the recent statement that 
they would allow the mills to slip into the river before they 
would deal with the United Textile Workers. Originally the 
Union offered the company full union-management cooperation 
to increase industrial efficiency, such as it is conducting suc- 
cessfully in the Pequot Mills at Naumkeag, Mass. (see The 
Survey, January 15, 1930, p. 466, and June 15, 1930, p. 276). 

The Union has organized a Danville Strike Relief Board to 
raise a minimum of a thousand dollars a day which provides 
such food relief as flour, fat-back, and beans. A Church Emer- 
gency Committee for relief (287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City) has also been formed. 


Unemployment 


@ ee of the few attempts to measure unemployment which 

is old enough to have an anniversary, the Buffalo unem- 
ployment study (see The Survey, February 15, 1930) makes its 
second appearance and hopes to continue to do so each year. 
The New York State Department of Labor cooperated with 
the Buffalo Foundation in the work, and students of the State 
Teachers’ College and the University of Buffalo secured the 
house-to-house data. The material was analyzed by Frederick 
E. Croxton of Columbia University and Fred C. Croxton of 
the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations. In the areas 
studied, both rates of unemployment and also of part time (for 
males over eighteen) in November 1930 were two and one 
half times those in November 1929. 

The industrial relations sections of Princeton University 
has issued a memorandum on Company Plans for the Regular- 
ization of Plant Operation and Employment, which outlines 
methods of employment stabilization of such companies as 
Procter and Gamble, Dennison, General Electric, Delaware 
and Hudson, Walworth, and Southern Pacific (see The Survey, 


April 1, 1929, and April 1, 1930). The memorandum con- 
cludes: 


There are an increasing number of companies , . . which have 
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recognized the importance of providing regular employment to the 
men and women who have cast their lot with them. 

Through the cooperation of the city government, the com- 
munity chest, the chest’s affiliated agencies, and several other 
organizations, Lincoln, Neb., has established a free city em- 
ployment agency. Louis W. Horne, executive secretary of the 
community chest, is its director. Federal aid has been given 
indirectly by the appointment of Mr. Horne as special agent 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, extending the franking priv- 
ilege to the agency. Several weeks of successful operation are 
reported, and the agency hopes “to demonstrate the need of a 
city employment bureau that will become permanent.” 

In a booklet, Unemployment Among Negroes, by T. Arnold 
Hill and Ira DeA. Reid, the National Urban League (1133 
Broadway, New York City) gives data on the subject in 
twenty-five industrial centers and summarizes its own activities. 
All the figures indicate that unemployment is much greater 
among Negroes than among whites. In some instances, under 
the current pressure, white workers are undercutting wages 
with the natural result of racial friction. The League is doing 
what it can to secure jobs, and its officials are serving on fed- 
eral, state, and city committees. 


Wages with Which to Buy 
Ce ERAL MOTORS has not reduced its wage rates and 


hopes that it will not find it necessary to do so, accord- 
ing to a letter from Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the president. The 
company, he says, “recognizes as a major industrial purpose, 
the importance of doing its part in maintaining purchasing 
power through periods of adversity.” A few days after this 
statement was issued, Chevrolet Motors, one of the General 
Motors subsidiaries, put this principle into practice by announc- 
ing that its Detroit force would be kept on by a staggered work 
program which insures each of the 30,000 employes a thirty- 
two-hour week or better. The plan has been worked out, not 
only in the interest of the employes but in the interest of the 
community. With this back-log of steady work, Chevrolet em- 
ployes will add little to the burden of the Department of Public 
Welfare; further, they are freed from the fear of possible lay- 
off which makes so many wage-earners unwilling to spend 
what little they have except for the most meager necessities. 


Din of Machines 


HE Bureau of Women in Industry of the New York State 

Department of Labor has added to its 
classic series of studies of industrial conditions, 
one on the Effect of Noise on Hearing of In- 
dustrial Workers (Special Bulletin No. 166). 
The study was made in seven representative 
factories which had the necessary facilities, and, 
where possible, testing workers in both noisy 
and quiet occupations. As a control group, state 
clerical employes who had never done factory 
work, were tested. Hearing was measured by 
a 3A audiometer, an instrument which grades 
in units of sensation loss, a loss of ten units be- 
ing made the standard and any workers test- 
ing below this being considered deafened. These 
were then examined for external conditions 
which might account for the imperfect hearing, 
and if none was found, were tested with the 2A 
audiometer which determines whether the deaf- 
ening is in the conducting apparatus of the ear 
or in the nerve tract which transmits it to the 
brain. Altogether, 1040 workers were tested. 
As full histories as possible were obtained for 
each, and where previous ear trouble was indi- 
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cated, the cases of deafening were considered of possible non- 
industrial causation. Among those remaining, the greatest in- 
cidence of deafening was found to be among the group whose 
workrooms were the noisiest, most of the cases being in two of 
the seven factories, one manufacturing tin cans and the other a 
printing establishment. 

The report warns that this study is only an indication, need- 
ing confirmation on a larger scale, and further research into 
the effect of age on hearing; for this pupose it recommends 
tests of hearing of all employes at the beginning of employ- 
ment, where possible, and periodic reexamination of workers 
subjected to more than a moderate amount of noise. 


Autocracy by Injunction 


COMMITTEE on Labor Injunctions (Room 1403, 100 

Fifth Avenue, New York City) has been organized under 
the auspices of the Civil Liberties Union, to support the Ship- 
stead Anti-Injunction Bill now before Congress, and otherwise 
fight the paralyzing use of the injunction in labor disputes: 

. . . It was the stimulated feeling against its use in connec- 
tion with the yellow-dog contract which resulted in Judge Park- 
er’s failure to reach the Supreme Court. The fact that no hear- 
ing was granted to the workers before the issuance of the injunc- 
tion; that penalties are prescribed by the judge of an act made 
criminal not by statute but by himself; that guilt is determined 
without a jury trial with a consequent jailing of leaders and work- 
ers; and that bail is not being granted as a matter of right—these 
and other abuses make it a matter of great public interest. 


The Total-Science of Industry 


'HE Institute of Human Relations at Yale University is 

attacking the most emergent human relations—those in in- 
dustry—but not with an emergency method. Current problems 
are, they believe, “but surface symptoms of disorders deep 
seated in the industrial structure,” disorders of industrial man- 
agement rather than social problems. In line with the aim of 
the Institute to draw together specialists in the cooperative 
study of unspecialized problems, its industrial committee in- 
cludes a psychiatrist, a psychologist, an economist, and an en- 
gineer. Its initial work is on “the introduction of labor- 
saving methods and machinery in its human aspects,” a problem 
especially adapted to the total-science method. The first typical 
and important instance is the increase of the number of spinning 
frames and looms tended by each worker, which in some cases 
has been followed by all the disasters 
of industrial indigestion, and in others 
by no unrest or harm. Men trained in 
management and social problems study 
certain typical instances by first-hand 
observation, interviews, examination of 
records and statistical material, to dis- 
cover the fundamental factors. These 
findings are considered by other com- 
mittee members from their special 
points of view, and then by the whole 
committee. The original investigators 
go back to fill in any gaps of informa- 
tion thus brought to light. 

The Institute does not expect to 
produce “managerial formulae or pre- 
cise solutions,” but to “give to the 
study and management of human 
nature in industry a _ well-rounded 
scientific foundation and technique in 
a field where specialized techniques 
often fail to reach beyond the partial 
to the fundamental problems.” 
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Rebuilding a University 


oy (ees American experiment in deformalized higher educa- 

tion is ready for trial on a large scale, is indicated by the 
recent announcement from President Robert M. Hutchins that 
the University of Chicago, with its thirteen thousand students 
and over $50,000,000 endowment, is to adopt new methods, for 
five years, at least. 

The University will be reorganized into five divisions (be- 
sides the professional schools)—social, physical, and biological 
sciences, humanities, and the college. Within these the tradi- 
tional departments will be dissolved so that courses may be for- 
mulated along natural rather than academic lines. The col- 
lege will devote itself specifically to teaching, but each member 
of its faculty will also belong to another division in order to 
keep his subject-matter up to date; thus teaching will be a sep- 
arate function instead of a tithe paid by research workers. 

To students the new plan is intended to bring economy of 
time and effort and a better quality of education. Degrees will 
be granted whenever the candidate can pass a comprehensive 
examination, regardless of courses taken or whether the time 
spent has been one year or four. However, rather than actually 
shortening the college term for able students, they will be en- 
couraged to move on rapidly to a higher level of work, the 
jerk into a separate graduate school being removed. Some rec- 
ord of credits will be kept for transfer, and for the student’s 
own use as a measure of progress. 

The University hopes that its broadened concept of educa- 
tion will drain into the general stream through the many grad- 
uates who become teachers. In discussing the new plan, Presi- 
dent Hutchins said: “If one were building a hypothetical uni- 
versity, he would go at it just this way. I do not mean to say 
that .. . we can produce a new character in teaching or in stu- 
dents, but we can open the way and watch the result.” 


Equipping Social Workers 

[ene New York School of Social Work is meeting—and 
facing—the familiar dilemma of educational standards 
versus bounding applications for admission. The annual report 
for the past year states the problem: the usual lagging re- 
sources of finances and equipment, the small scale of discussion- 
group methods, a shortage of qualified teachers, and an ap- 
proaching limit of opportunities for field work. In April 1930 
the School announced its decision to limit enrolment in field 
work to those “for whom positions providing adequate educa- 
tional experience could be found” (135 to 150), and for dis- 
cussion courses to 30 in each. In the face of an increased en- 
rolment for all types of work, the past fall, the School firmly 

reiterates its policy of upholding standards. 
To the New York School comes a report of the initial year 
of the first school of social work in Roumania. This was es- 
tablished under the auspices of the Roumanian Institute of 
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Sociology, with the collaboration of the Ministry of Labor, 
Health, and Social Welfare, and of the Y.W.C.A. Students 
are chosen from graduates of public highschools. The three- 


year course includes study of the social sciences and social — 


work, and field work. The director, Mrs. S. Manoila, has 
had American training in social work, and the report to the 
New York School comes from one of its alumnae who is on 
the faculty. Chaotic post-war conditions in Roumania brought 
an acute shortage of social-work, and the organization of the 
school is a measure to meet it. 


Teachers Without Pupils 


Ne unemployment among trained and experienced 
teachers is in no sense widespread . . . the number of 
such unemployed teachers is above normal and there are some 
serious cases,” according to reports to the headquarters of the 
National Education Association. To keep in touch with the 
situation, the president of the Association has appointed a 
committee of which Professor William C. Bagley of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is chairman. A small emergency 
fund has been collected. Some of the state education associa- 
tions have their own welfare funds, and the committee rec- 
ommends this method by which the profession provides for its 
own members “without implication of charity.” 

Though most cases so far brought to the committee have 
been dealt with by provision of jobs, and this is, of course, the 
most desired solution, the need for more direct relief is ex- 
pected to overwhelm the present emergency fund. The com- 
mittee believes, “There is always a goodly margin of useful 
work to be done in schools and colleges over and above the 
work for which regular funds are provided,” and that this 
could be made available to bridge the current situation. 


Pressure of Circumstances 


OST of our experimental schools stop at the end of the 

grades. Walden School in New York had the courage 
and initiative to attempt to add the highschool years to its cur- 
riculum. This, on the one hand, called for a lot of imagination 
and deftness in bringing into this newer range of years some 
of the yeasty principles which are being worked out in the lower 
grades. And it meant a series of compromises because of the 
necessity to equip young people not only for “life” but for the 
definite hurdle of college entrance examinations. Walden has 
graduated two classes; and the record of its fourteen grad- 
uates who have gone to colleges and universities indicates that 
the compromise is in most instances a practicable one. More 
than that, the experience has shown that it is possible to give 
the experimental touch to the highschool years—to build on 
self-initiative and expression; to bring in a richer content of 
cultural activities and yet to meet college requirements with- 
out putting growing boys and girls into a strait-jacket. Edu- 
cationally, the experiment thas been promising; but there has 
been another factor to reckon with. The expense. Walden 
has no endowment; and in the midst of this winter’s exigencies, 
the board of directors decided that for lack of $15,000 the 
highschool must be abandoned. When this decision became 
known among the parents of Walden School children, there was 
a swift mustering of interest to see what could be done to 
salvage the highschool. It seemed altogether too precious a 
development to let go. And these winter months will tell the 
story whether sufficient support can be enlisted to go on with 
the undertaking. 


I.Q. to Coventry 
LIGNING itself on the side of intellectual democracy, the 


Horace Mann School, part of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, has decided to abandon its practice of 
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“homogenous grouping” of children in elementary classes into 
three sections, on the basis of general intelligence tests, accord- 
ing to recent newspaper accounts of the annual report of Rollo 
G. Reynolds, its principal, to the dean of Teachers’ College. 
This grouping resulted in “intellectual snobbery on the part of 
the children, competitive spirit on the part of the teachers, and 
pressure on the part of some parents,” according to Dr. Rey- 
nolds. Besides these pragmatic reasons, the decision has been 
reinforced by the findings of James R. McGaughy as to the 
relation of special and general abilities of children, which makes 
it seem that the general-intelligence test is too haphazard a 
measure to use as a basis for 
educational grouping. 

During the past year the 
Horace Mann School has 
experimented with a new 
classification of children 
within a grade into two nor- 
mal groups and one with 
specific disabilities such as 
“lack of ability to read, lack 
of mastery in the funda- 
mental processes of arithme- 
tic, lack of emotional stabil- 
ity, unfortunate home condi- 
tions and many other influences.” By teaching these children 
with special reference to the individual’s rough places, it was 
possible to remedy the defects of 50 per cent of them, accord- 
ing to the report. Incidentally, it was of interest to note that 
the proportion of high intelligence quotients in the small groups 
of special problems were as high as in the others. 

The system formerly used by Horace Mann, of “homo- 
geneous grouping,” has been rejected or discarded by most other 
progressive educators who have found that any academic gain 
from it was outweighed by its social disadvantages of creating 
an artificial division. There has been, also, a general tendency 
recently to develop tests which measure one facet of intelli- 
gence at a time, and to regard the testing of general intelligence 
as having theoretical interest rather than the practical applica- 
tions hoped for it in the first flush of its invention. 


Decorations Courtesy U. S. Division 
of Education 


Tuskegee’s Anniversary 


IFTIETH anniversaries are often impressive, and for 

Tuskegee Institute it means the span from reconstruction 
to the present, covering the struggle to provide an education for 
Negroes which would enable them somewhat to overcome their 
economic disabilities as a preface to racial advancement. Like 
all broad-visioned educational institutions, the influence of 
Tuskegee has extended far beyond its courses and its bound- 
aries, and the name of its late founder, Booker T. Washington, 
has long been a symbol of the progress of his own race and of 
interracial understanding and cooperation. And in spite of the 
many present disabilities of Negroes in America, one has only 
to look back to their state when Tuskegee was founded in 1880, 
to know how real has been that progress. 


Love and Adventure 


HE task of the teachers’ college beyond teaching methods, 
is indicated in the conclusions of a recent study of reading 
interests of 240 freshmen in a teachers’ college, made by Emma 
Reinhardt, professor of psychology and education in the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College. These are reported in the 
November issue of The Teachers’ College Journal, of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ College. 
Students were questioned as to their reading of books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers during the preceding year. Many of the 
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freshmen did very little reading outside of school work, one 
sixth of them having read no books at all, and a number no 
magazines regularly. For boys the median number of books 
read was three and for girls, five. One third did not read a 
newspaper regularly. 

In quality, their reading was “fair’”—implying mediocrity. 
“Their choice of books was limited almost exclusively to light 
fiction.” Magazines read were largely farm or women’s. In 
newspapers, the sports news and comic strips were singled out, 
and even the front pages of the papers read were devoted 
chiefly to local news. Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, and 
Gene Stratton Porter received prominent mention by both boys 
and girls. Of the types of books preferred, the boys leaned 
strongly toward adventure and the girls to love stories; biog- 
raphy and travel lagged at the end on both lists. 

Apparently, then, most of these students need something 
in their few years at the teachers’ college, to expand them to 
the intellectual breadth necessary in a teacher. 


Land-Grant Colleges 


A STUDY of a sampling of state education is the three- 
year report on land-grant colleges recently completed by 
the Office of Education of the Department of the Interior. In- 
cluded are a number of large institutions, the total enrolment 
of the fifty-two land-grant colleges being 16 per cent of the 
college-student population. Since abandoning their old concept 
of a free college education, fees and additional charges paid by 
each student have increased rapidly in the last few years, the 
total amounting to 10.8 per cent of the income of the colleges 
in 1928. 

Returns from 37,342 former students of the colleges, indi- 
cated possible wastage of over-specialized education: 45 per 
cent of agricultural, 32 per cent of engineering, and 43 per cent 
of education students left the fields for which they were trained, 
after graduation, though 80 per cent of students of home eco- 
nomics practiced it at home or professionally. 


Public Experiment 


N the November issue of The Union Teacher, published by 
the Teachers’ Union of New York, Elisabeth Irwin, 
herself director of experimental classes in a Manhattan public 
school, describes the introduction of progressive education into 
the public schools of Newark, N. J. The first step in a projected 
complete revision of the curriculum is the sending out of new 
instructions for the work in the first and second years of all 
elementary schools. Throughout, they emphasize activity, health, 
and social development, with only the casual direction as to 
reading and writing that they are to be presented in the first 
grade and “all normal children should have begun to learn to 
read at the end of the second year.” No child is to be required 
to repeat these grades, and, beginning with the third grade, 
it is proposed to divide the children into three groups with 
programs weighted according to ability, all of them to be 
“passed” every year, thus doing away with the barren make- 
shift of repeating. Though such large-scale changes must 
necessarily be made slowly, the suggestion of new, flex- 
ible equipment in- dicates that they are 
to be planned for permanently. The 
Union Teacher adds an editorial rider to 
Miss Irwin’s article, accepting the New- 
ark program as a challenge to New 
York City and con- trasting it with the 
“Drogressiveness” of New York which 
consists merely of rapid increase “in 
size and in diversity 


of activity.” 


A Social Worker’s Loyalties 


By PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


HOSE of you who know your Dickens may recall 
the argument in Pickwick Papers. 

“‘Tndeed!’ said Mr. Pickwick, ‘I was not aware 
that that valuable work [the Encyclopedia] contained any in- 
formation respecting Chinese metaphysics.’ 

“‘He read, Sir,’ rejoined Potts, laying his hand on Mr. 
Pickwick’s knee and looking around with a smile of intellectual 
superiority, ‘he read for metaphysics under the letter M, and 
for China under the letter C, and combined the information, 
Sirs.” 

Loyalty is one of those expansive, nebulous subjects in which 
China becomes mixed up with metaphysics. It is like virtue 
and truth and beauty, the substances of which were spoon-fed 
to our forbears in prim essays. It may be that acceptance 
of Royce’s tentative definition of loyalty will help us mush off: 
“The willing and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a 
person to a cause.” But this definition raises many questions, 
among them: Should loyalty be blind devotion? What if a 
cause is interwoven with other causes? If there is a conflict 
in devotion where does the primary loyalty reside? 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson tells the story of the son of 
a college professor who had to go without his dinner as a 
punishment for a misstatement. The youngster met the sit- 
uation philosophically saying, “I guess I’ll truth it for awhile.” 
It is by subjecting the questions raised above to the tests of 
truth arrived at through our own reflective thinking that we 
can find a satisfying answer for ourselves. I shall simply share 
my thinking with you in an effort to “truth it.” 

Loyalty is not a coat to be put on or off at will. It is an 
integral part of a person. He does not say, “To this thing I 
shall be true and to this, false.” It is an attitude revealed 
through a man’s speaking and his 
actions. It is the man himself. 
Consequently, it seems to me 
that other chief attributes of 
loyalty are integrity and char- 
acter. If a man is true to him- 
self, true to the best as it is re- 
vealed to him, his conflicts will 
resolve themselves into the slots 


the Lord,’ 
Kenderdine. 


loyalties. 


“We'll meet at Armageddon and we'll battle for 
wrote Paul L. Benjamin to John D. 
These two had been asked by 
Survey to debate the question of a social worker's 
A little essay in Printers’ Ink, reprinted 
on the facing page, was used as a basis. 


by the dilemmas he keeps. He is known by “the kind of issue 
that is real to him, the questions which he permits life to put 
to him, the sort of temptations he has to struggle to avoid, the 
kind of goods that are vital to him.” 
have been, the integrity we have, the issues which are dilemmas 
to us, will largely determine for us our loyalties. 

Of course, our standard is subject to change as is any ethical 
value. How then may we be certain that our feet are taking 
us upward. The Humanist might say, I suppose, that the 
pennon is an “ethical imagination.” Royce would fly the flag 
of “an absorbing and fascinating social cause, which by his 
own will and consent comes to take possession of his life.” 
But my banner would be the search after truth, wherever it 
might lead. 


‘ X YHETHER or not the primary loyalty is to an organiza- 


tion, to client, or to the community rests upon what each 
individual conceives to be the highest good. For me, loyalty 
to an organization depends upon whether or not the organiza- 
tion is giving expression to human values. Certainly, loyalty 
to an organization (if it can be such) when its acts become 
mischievous or sinister, when it is ineptly managed, when it 
becomes hardened and set in antiquated procedures, is disloyalty 
to oneself. I find myself in agreement with Frank J. Bruno, 
from whose letter I quote: 


I haven’t any question in my mind about the fact that the loyalty 
of the worker to his professional standards has an earlier claim 
than his loyalty to the organization which employs him. 

It seems to me also that loyalty to the community is precedent to 
loyalty to his profession, and stands as the primary loyalty of the 
social worker. This is true I think to a peculiar degree in social 
work, and if the profession rightly conceives its own code, one of 
its basic items would be that the 
good of the community is a test of 
ethical performance of the social 
worker. 


I am also of the opinion that 
policies once laid down officially 
should not be trucked with. If 
they go counter to loyalties to 
client, or profession, or commu- 


The 


The debate 


So what we are and | 


of their importance. 

To be sure, the nature. of his 
integrity will determine his se- 
lection among the conflicts. Ever- 
ett Dean Martin in his The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education 
points out that a man is known 


was intended as part of The Survey's continuing dis- 
cussion of social work ethics. There is little of battle 
or debate, however, in what is presented here. Each 
combatant approaches the subject of loyalty from a 
different angle. In the nature of the case that is 
probably inevitable; for on a subject as general as 
loyalty, it would be difficult to have two articles 
antithetical, point by point. 
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nity, resignation offers a dignified 
escape. But that seems too sim- 
ple a solution. 

_ The struggle to reconcile irre- 
concilable loyalties too often re- 
sults in a kind of lip loyalty 
which is a contradiction in terms. 


enever it is given or demanded there is something rotten at 
the core of the organization. Such loyalty substitutes sham 
or candor and dissimulation for honesty. Such an organization 
ecomes honeycombed with deceit and disillusion and fear. 
People of high ethical sensibilities are forced to leave such a 
ociety, frequently at great personal sacrifice. Others, unfor- 
Funately, betray their own spirit because of the need of a job. 
‘Apple selling on the corner is not a vocation devoutly to be 
Hesired. Economic determinism is a potent dissolvent of a 
nan’s integrity and self-respect. 

However, there are some persons who see in every difference 
opinion, in every faltering step of a chief, a contentious issue 
memanding the breaking of a lance. The complexity of social 
rganizations today, the rapid shuttlecock of modern life, the 
iieer necessity of sudden decisions require the highest type of 
wrganization sense upon the part of every staff member, from 
oclerk to executive. There must be acceptance of the interest 
bof the organization as one’s own, an effort to achieve integra- 
stion by discovering areas of agreement, the surrendering of all 
mnon-essentials, the directing of one’s actions towards the com- 
rmon good. As Stuart A. Queen writes me: “The practice of 
loyalty clearly calls for a level head, careful thinking and a 
tongue under control. It requires both frankness and discretion 
but, above all, ability to integrate one’s own with his colleagues’ 
thinking and practice.” 


E should be certain that we are not tangled up in an emo- 
tional clash of personalities and that antagonisms are not 
the grimacing features behind the false face of virtuous self- 
righteousness. Jacks aptly says that the voice of conscience 
easily gets mixed up with the whispers of self-interest. He de- 
clares also that acts which seem guided by reason at the time 
later on appear to have been irrational. Indeed, there is no 
executive seasoned in harness but, if he applies the acid of clear 
thinking to certain of his former decisions, views them with 
ehagrin and regret. If, then, human judgments can be eccen- 
tric and whimsical, how necessary it is for both executive and 
staff person to take double precaution against hasty and ill- 
advised acts. Such precaution involves an assaying of one’s 
Own motives, of being dead certain that one is not playing the 
‘martyr. It involves the making of every effort within the or- 
ganization to change the situation. It involves clear vision, 
common sense, and poised judgment. As illustration, a distin- 
guished professor of law in speaking of a former member of the 
/United States Supreme Court said that the jurist belabored 
_about him, with great gusts striking doughty blows at straw 
men of his own making. The executive of a large family agency 
this past winter hired a case worker without consulting the 
‘supervisor, who became very much upset. She went to a third 
‘person for advice. This friend pointed out that the executive 
was under great pressure due to the unemployment situation. 
She also urged patience. “Go to him,’ she said, “when this 
emergency is over and calmly explain the significance of his 
act.” 

But if the issue must be joined, resignation should not be all. 
If conditions are flagrant, if the management is past redemp- 
tion, then with resignation should go a cogent, dignified letter 
voicing the reasons for the resignation. Copies of such a letter 
might be sent to each member of the board. Certainly, acqui- 
escence in destructive policies, even though there be withdrawal, 
is playing the arch traitor to oneself. It’s the easy way and 
the course which has been followed by some social workers. 
We have had the spectacle of distinguished gentlemen sitting 
in the cabinet of a president of the United States while the 
plunderbund gaily went its way, with not a scintilla of public 
protest on their part. 

How much better, however, to build the kind of an organi- 
zation in which there need be no conflict in loyalties—an or- 
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Loyalty to House or Self—Which Comes First? 
‘From Printers’ Ink of October 16, 1930) 


IMMERMAN is the 
name you're trying to 
remember. Thought so. Do 
I know him? I'll say I do. 
Most picturesque man of 
learning I ever knew. Poet, 
philosopher and advertising 
man, also a treat in a poker 
game. Great inventor. No 
patents, as yet. Can invent 
more ways to bet on a golf 
game than you ever heard of. 
Boss knows him. Almost 
hired him for his brains. In- 
terviewed him, thought he 
was dangerous. 

“Brilliant, very brilliant, 
but thinks wrong way round.” 
So said Boss. “For example, 
his code for employment.” 

Now get this code and tell 
me which was thinking 
wrong way round. The points 
of Tim’s code come in order, 
most important first and so 
on. Tim always likes to put 
tickets on things and put ’em 
in pigeon holes. His pigeon 
holes aren’t always where 
the other fellow would put 
the same tickets. 

First point, and foremost. 
Loyalty to yourself, got to 
see yourself as a responsible 
part of the world, play it 
that way first of all. Don’t 
stand for any job or any per- 
son switching you off that 
track. Train yourself to be 


yourself, 
Second Point. Loyalty to 
the public. If you’re an ad 


man, this means loyalty to 
the consumer, honest-to-God 
square deal to consumer with 
respect to product and _ its 
tale of glory. You can’t 
make or run fake ads, false 
snob ads, or price robbery 
ads and fit point two. 

Point Three. Loyalty to 
client, the fellow whose ads 
you write or place. Hun- 
dred per cent square deal to 


protect his advertising dough, 
so long as you’re square with 
yourself and the consumer. 

Point Four, and last. Loy- 
alty to the house which hires 
you and pays you your 
living. 

Timmerman has doped it 
out as sound sense, not as 
morals. Says he has no 
morals, can’t afford ’em. 

Sure, he spread this out 
before Boss. What did Boss 
say? You could’ guess. 
Something like this: 

“Very interesting, Mr. 
Timmerman. I agree with 
you entirely in essentials. 
only I should reverse the 
points and read your code 
backward. It amounts to ex- 
actly the same thing with 
house loyalty put first.” 

“Not on your life!” says 
Tim. “It’s just the opposite.” 
And they threshed it out for 
an hour or so. Seemed Tim 
and Boss couldn’t understand 
each other’s lingo and they 
kept apart. 

Boss said to me: “Got to 
be practical. We’re in busi- 
ness to make money. Our 
house sets ideals good enough 
for any man, but let’s not be 
foolish about ’em. Got to 
give the public what the 
public wants. Loyalty to 
yourself before loyalty to 
your house? Dangerous and 
disruptive. What do you 
think, Groucho?” 

What did I say? I said: 
“Why should I tell you I 
agree with Tim? You 
wouldn’t hire him and you 
might fire me. Anyhow I 
started wrong, Boss. I started 
being your slave, Biddle’s 
and Carter’s slave. I haven't 
got near enough the con- 
sumer yet to know whether 
he’s got me licked or not.” 

Groucuo. 


ganization in which there is sharing by all, that fosters the 
creative thinking of the group, that warms their interest, that 


kindles their enthusiasms. After all, from the standpoint of 
sheer production, of getting the most out of people, the dem- 
ocratic organization is the best vehicle. It is just as true in a 
social organization as it isin government that “the concentra- 
tion of the instruments of power hardens the mind to power.” 
Loyalty is the natural outpouring in an organization which in- 
spires loyalty. 

In such an organization devotion will be reciprocal. Too 
much we have thought of loyalty as something owed by staff 
persons to the chief, to the organization. It should flow back 
and forth. A staff member speaking of the executive of a large 
organization, said: ‘He kowtows to his board, but he treats 
his staff as though they were hired men.” Consequently, in 
that organization there is a seething undercurrent of unrest. 
Even in the medieval barony the obligations of the lord to his 
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subjects was well-nigh as binding as their fealty to him. The 
result, according to William Stearns Davis, was “a great deal 
of comradery and plain speaking.” 

An executive and his assistant had a difference over a mat- 
ter of policy concerning the payment of insurance premiums for 
clients. He suggested that a joint statement be prepared and 
submitted to the board for decision. This simple procedure 
solved what otherwise might have developed into a serious 
conflict. 

It is unfortunate that social agencies do not have the safety 
valve which is provided by some industries for the settling of 
disputes; namely, a grievance committee chosen by the workers 
or a personnel officer to whom the employe may go knowing that 
justice will be done, even though a high official be involved. 
It is possible that the local chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers might serve as such an instrument. With 
a social agency in particular the test should be “its contribution 
to human welfare.” If a democratic tool works to that end, 
it should be used. 


Loyalty to the Organization 


By JOHN D. KENDERDINE 


FTER the shouting was over in the 1928 presidential cam- 
paign, the New York Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers held a meeting at which was discussed 
the part, if any, a social worker should take in politics. Wil- 
liam Hodson made a brilliant argument for freedom of action 
for social workers during a political campaign and defended a 
petition for Al Smith which bore the names of well-known 
social workers. 
Then came discussion. Lawson Purdy, general director of 
the Charity Organization Society, had not signed the Al Smith 
petition, though invited to do so. His name would lend strength 
to the circular, he said, only because his work with the C.O.S. 
had given it significance. There was no way in which he could 
sign without involving his organization, at least by implication. 
His primary loyalty, he felt, was to the C.O.S., and it was 
only the cooperation of staff and board that had made his 
name valuable. 

A social worker’s loyalty, I believe, is primarily to his or- 
ganization. In joining its staff he subscribes to its program, 
respects its idiosyncracies, agrees at least tacitly to abide by its 
regulations and its point of view. If it is conservative in its 
relation to the community, he too must be conservative. Though 
he may feel passionately, as an individual, about the assorted 
ills of the world, he should confine his passion to expressions 
that do not conflict with or embarrass his organization. If 
this cramps his style as a citizen, he should resign and take 
the stump. 

Social work, I believe, must not be confused with social 
reform. Social work is, or should be, a profession requiring 
high skill acquired by technical training. A social agency is a 
group of such trained persons employed by the public, or by 
certain citizens with a community point of view, to perform a 
necessary and skilled service. Each employe, in so far as he is 
a professional person, agrees by contract, specific or implied, 
that he will do certain things and refrain from doing other 
things. A contract is a sacred thing; only by contract is it pos- 
sible for people to live together in groups, for nations to re- 
main at peace. Sometimes social work contracts are specific— 
working hours, case work, salary, vacations are agreed upon. 
More often they are implied, and it is because we have still 
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Finally, loyalty can have its fullest expression, I believe, ir 
“the union of liberty and authority.” John Stuart Mill, tha 
robust defender of individual rights, protested, according to R 
M. Maclver, that “only through difference does life beco 
rich and grow, and that it has generally been the despised an 
rejected of men who have been the movers and makers of the 
world.” Individuality is too precious a thing to be crushed by 
officialdom and outmoded traditions. But in a complex world 
individuality must be in some thralldom to position and place 
But such thralldom must give free play to the individual or 
there can be no real loyalty. 

In The New State Maclver sums this up admirably. Hi 
says: 

We find it not in the surrender but in the fulfilment of person 
ality, not in an imposed order but in one which is responsive to 
the inmost nature of man. Enforced unity is precarious and un- 
stable. Social order must be adjudged not only good but enduring 
in proportion as it expresses and is created by free personality. 
This liberty is the very condition of social development, and the 


structure of society gains vastly in intricacy and in strength as it) 
grows in the consentient devotion of those whom it should serve. 


to sharpen and define the implications that social work ethics 
is in a nebulous stage. 

But specific or implied, the contract is there. The rub comes ! 
in its interpretation. Who shall decide, when moot points 
arise, whether they fall within or without the contract? Who 
shall decide whether John Smith, secretary of the Child Wel- 
fare Agency, is within his rights when he leads an unemploy- | 
ment parade up Fifth Avenue? If he performs as a citizen | 
and can completely detach himself from his organization, then 
it is his own business, avocation, or recreation. If he involves 
his organization, then it is the concern of his executive and his 
board. Theirs to decide whether John’s activities are incon- 
sistent with and harmful to the work of the organization. 


ie may be, though, that the executive and the board find no 
fault with his activities. He is fortunate when such is the case. 
The Survey published, some years ago, a favorable review of 
W. D. Lane’s pamphlet attacking military training. The pam- 
phlet was so filled with what I strongly believe to be half-truths 
that I, from years of first-hand contact with military training, 
could not stomach either the pamphlet or The Survey’s review. 
I resigned from The Survey so that I might be free to reply 
to Lane, but my resignation was not accepted. “The Survey,” 
said the editor, “wants both sides of a controversial subject. 
Why not stay on and answer Lane in The Survey?” I did. 

The executive and the board represent the employers—the 
men and women of the community who have pooled their money 
and their interest in order that the organization may exist for 
certain clearly defined service. ‘The board members are trustees 
for this interest and for the money which backs it up. Theirs 
is the responsibility to use the money with the least waste and 
to translate the interest into a program which will meet a spe- 
cific objective. Any activities of their employes injurious to this 
program, they sanction at their own risk. If John wishes to 
behave outside the organization in a way that is in conflict 
with the organization’s program, then he must be sure that 
he does so as a completely detached individual; and if that is 
impossible, as it usually is, then he must surrender either his 
job or his avocation. 

A national crisis may arise. such as we had during the World 
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War, when John’s only course as a man of God and a thought- 
ul citizen is to become a conscientious objector—an articulate 
ne. It is the big urge of his life, and he is entitled to it. He 
feels that he must preach on the street corner and write to the 
papers. And there is no reason why he shouldn’t. He is free 
nd twenty-one. But if the time and emotion he spends in 
his way are taken from his work, or if his actions prejudice 
the program of his organization, then his retention is a waste 
of contributors’ money and a betrayal of their interest. If he 
must have his personal freedom, the board should give it to 
im—with a month’s pay. 

“There can be no real conflict in loyalty,” writes Elwood 
Street. “So long as a person is employed by a social agency, 
> must be loyal to it.” 


He must carry out its policies as well as he consistently can: If 
a subordinate employe, he must be loyal to his superior, who is the 
embodiment of the organization. Loyalty involves constructive 
«riticism directed at the object of the loyalty, therefore the loyal 
worker will make suggestions for the improvement of the practice 
of his organization; to his board if he is an executive, to his 
superor if he is an inferior. If the policies of his organization are 
once agreed to by the board and once promulgated by the exec- 
utives, they must be carried out as faithfully as possible by the 
person who is demonstrating his loyalty. If he finds that he can- 
mot, out of loyalty to his profession, subscribe to these policies and 
‘cannot change them by suggestion within the organization, he is 
privileged to resign and then to make public criticism, but as long 
as he is an employe of the organization, he is, it seems to me, 
obliged to follow out the principles and practices of loyalty which 
Ihave mentioned. He certainly is not free to go to a board mem- 
ber to complain about the executive or to suggest changes in proce- 
dure as long as he is in the employ of the executive. 

There are many loyalties in life. Perhaps the highest loyalty of 
all is loyalty to one’s self-respect and personal integrity. Next, 
perhaps, there is loyalty to one’s profession. Next, I should say, 
is loyalty to one’s organization. Loyalties, however, imply obliga- 
tions. So long as one is part of an organization he must be loyal 
to it. So long as one is part of a profession, he must be loyal to 
tt, if he wishes to be part of it. I don’t know what one can do if 
be isn’t loyal to his self-respect and personal integrity. Perhaps, 
then, all he can do is to get out of life. 


Most of us in social work are individualists. Social work 
is an art, as well as a profession, and art demands individual- 
ism. God save the day when we lose our passion for a better 
world and become mere professional cogs. ‘The challenge to 
us is to retain something of that sense of personal evangelism 
with which Jane Addams and her kind drove social work 
through the formative stages and at the same time acquire a 
keener appreciation of social work as a profession of special- 
ities—each of us loyal primarily to his job and to his pro- 
fession. 


Old Folks at Play 


“W AM afraid I can’t help you any,” wrote a county-home 

superintendent, when asked to describe the recreation and 
social life in his institution. “We have nothing of that kind in 
the county home. We are dealing entirely with adults, and 
most of them are very old people.” 

But old people do play and county homes do have recreation 
programs. 

A questionnaire was sent, by Professor Robert Fry Clark, 
head of the department of economics and sociology, Marietta 
College, to eighty-eight county homes in Ohio. The results 
were described at the Ohio Welfare Conference in Toledo 
recently. 

_ Fishing trips, picnics, automobile rides were some of the 
recreation features provided, and one county home even lists 
football as an activity. 

The chief obstacles in the way of better recreation and social 
programs, reports Professor Clark, are (1) Apathy of the 
local communities. Some superintendents reported that mem- 
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bers of their communities were more apt to criticize than to 
help. (2) Heavy and varied responsibilities of the super- 
intendent. He seldom has a homogeneous group with which 
to deal. In county homes where classification of population 
has not yet become effective, he must deal with mental defec- 
tives, insane, crippled, diseased as well as with the normal 
dependent. As he is usually understaffed, this means an absorb- 
ing amount of time given to fundamental care, with little time 
left to study recreational and social needs. (3) Mental and 
physical condition of the inhabitants make it difficult to find 
a common denominator in recreation. 

Yet, in spite of these handicaps, county home superintendents 
have devised recreation programs, or at least ways in which 
the monotony of life can be relieved. Some of these ways are 
reported as follows: 


Flower gardens and shady spots where inmates may enjoy quiet 
and restful visiting. Books, magazines, and newspapers supplied 
by friends and city libraries. 

Radio, with loud speaker in each sitting room. Victrola. Home 
orchestra. 

Dominoes, checkers, horseshoes, cards, baseball, billiard tables, 
croquet, chess, football. 

Visits from relatives and friends. Trips to the city, either alone 
or with friends. Occasional auto rides. Fishing trips with picnic 
dinner. Trips to county fair, circus, carnival. “Give each a little 
money to spend. That one little thing pleases them more than any- 
thing else we could do for them.” 

A county picnic at the home. Moving pictures in the home. 
W.C.T.U., meeting once a year at the home; picnic dinner, fol- 
lowed by a good program and fruit and candy for each. 

Christmas: Santa Claus, varied programs, treats, an individual 
gift for each: “The next few days were spent in settling the fusses 
that arose over ‘swapping’.” Christmas tree. Many organizations 
in the county, church, fraternal, musical, give programs and bring 
treats. 

Entertainment on the lawn when weather permits. Programs by 
scouts, grange, welfare clubs. 

Church programs: some have these once a month, some once 
a week or oftener. One minister may come regularly under contract, 
or a different one each time. The dominant note should be friendly 
sympathy, and, if the minister will bring his singers and his con- 
gregation, the program will be greatly enjoyed. 


The recreational program, states Professor Clark, must have 
as a background plenty of good food, comfortable surroundings, 
constant attention to sanitary conditions, an atmosphere of kind- 
liness and firmness, interesting work. A feature of one of the 
larger homes is an occupational therapy room or toy shop. 
Under the supervision of a trained worker, the crippled, 
disabled and blind weave rugs, make knitted caps and toys of 
all kinds. A small percentage of the profits realized on the sale 
of such products is turned over to the worker. Keep the inmates 
contented and satisfied; keep them looking forward to some- 
thing—they dwell on the events in anticipation; keep them busy; 
keep their minds occupied, so they may have as little time as 
possible to brood over their troubles and afflictions, actual or 
fancied; individualize wherever possible, so that each may feel 
he is an individual and not simply a number or a unit. No 
home is too small to have a recreational program—the items 
to be included will vary with the size of the home, the interest 
of the community, and the ingenuity and good will of the 
superintendent. 

One could not but be impressed, concludes Professor Clark, 
by the almost pathetic eagerness on the part of the ad- 
ministrative officers of the homes for suggestions on this phase 
of their problem. 


The National Recreation Association, under the direction of Erna 
D. Bunke, has for the past year been studying recreation in welfare 
institutions. Miss’ Bunke has helped formulate programs in many 
institutions and has organized recreation training classes in many 
cities where staff workers in institutions may learn how to devise 
and carry out their own recreation programs. The National Recrea- 
tion Association is at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Education for Philanthropy 


INTELLIGENT PHILANTHROPY, edited by Ellsworth Faris, Ferris 
Laune and Arthur J. Todd, Univ. of Chicago Press. 316 pp. Price $4 
postpaid of The Survey. 


AST year the Wieboldt Foundation sought advice from 
twelve highly competent persons on the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved in charity. The results appear in this substantial 
volume. One consultant, Professor A. J. Todd, opened the 
symposium by posing an astounding array of questions and 
another, Professor Ellsworth Faris, summarized the advice and 
suggestions which the ten professors in between had offered. 
These ten were Lynn Thorndike on the historical background 
of philanthropy; Mordecai M. Kaplan on Jewish philanthropy, 
traditional and modern; William J. Kerby on the Catholic 
standpoint in charity; Shailer Mathews on the Protestant 
churches and philanthropy; George H. Mead on the ethics of 
philanthropy; Ernst Freund on its legal aspects; Jessica B. 
Peixotto on charitable endeavor from the economic point of 
view; Edward A. Ross on philanthropy from that of the soci- 
ologist; Stuart A. Queen on backgrounds of social work; and 
H. S. Jennings on the biological aspects of charity. 
Apparently, each of the contributors found his assignment 
thoroughly congenial, attacked his problems with zest, and car- 
ried his thinking through with a real love of his material. 
Each paper gives the impression of being the cream skimmed 
from years of thought and study. Here is one of those books 
which, having drawn on the whole culture of our time to 
illuminate an important subject, can add materially to the 
thought content of anyone. When a medievalist traces for us 
the historical backgrounds of modern non-sectarian altruism, 
and when a distinguished biologist points out that inherited 
differences can never be accurately known until opportunity is 
equalized, one can only say—that is service! Laymen and the 
profession. of social work should alike be grateful for this 
authoritative examination of the relation of philanthropy to 
the social and biological sciences and to religious thought. 
Intelligent Philanthropy ought to be on all of those reading 
lists which aim to give young people, both in and out of college, 
some knowledge of the culture of their time. The intelligence 
with which philanthropy is administered is one of those touch- 
stones of the quality of a civilization. Neva R. DEARDORFF 


The Welfare Council of New York City 


Economics of the World 


EUROPE: THE WORLD’S BANKER, 1870-1914, by Herbert Feis. Yale 
Univ. Press. 469 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC DILEMMA, by Ernest Minor Patterson. 
McGraw-Hill, 317 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


N these days of easy talk on ways to lead the world out of 
depression, thinking men find it refreshing»when from the 
depths of economic research some authority presents the stark 
truth that here or there is a subtle force working against 
progress. It tells him where the enemy lies. If he knows well 


his weapons, the economist can proceed with the battle. With- 
out in.the least seeming to do so, these two books challenge the 
leaders of this country to face with understanding some un- 
favorable facts in connection with our new world position. _ 

In Europe: The World’s Banker 1870-1914, Herbert Feis 
shows for the first time in any comprehensive book on the 
subject, how European private capital seeking investment be- 
fore the War was directed, through influences not always seen, 
to foreign channels calculated to benefit the home government, 
home industry, home policies. It is a startling challenge to 
a new nation that is just beginning its rdle as a world lender. 
Only by reading the scores of concrete illustrations from 
British and French and German history can an American ap- 
preciate the responsibility that is now ours. What will be the 
policy of our bankers in sending American dollars abroad? 
Will we follow the example of England or of France? 

Mr. Feis’s readable book delves into the financial rivalries 
that brought on the War, with a scholar’s ambition only to 
uncover the facts, but by implication he sweeps you to the con- 
clusion that the future of the world, economically and polit- 
ically, now very much depends on the policy followed by the | 
United States in sending its dollars to foreign lands in years” 
to come. : 


SSENTIALLY what Ernest Minor Patterson’s The 


World’s Economic Dilemma says is that each nation now 
depends economically on others but in the effort to progress 
finds it must pull down its neighbors. As Dr. Patterson says: 


Complete cooperation in carrying on business seems, at first 
thought, both desirable and necessary. Yet numerous obstacles | 
exist due to an organization under which limited areas of the | 
earth’s surface are separately organized for political purposes. | 
Each of these states must perform many economic functions that 
place it in opposition to other states similarly organized. The — 
free movement of people and of goods so necessary to economic | 
welfare is thus checked and a dilemma is created from which it 
is not easy to extricate ourselves. 


Profound as are the questions raised in this plain-spoken | 
book, Dr. Patterson does not admit that the dilemma is entirely 
a hopeless one. He himself suggests that the approach to its — 
solution lies in: (1) the gain through commercial treaties; 
(2) a form of international cooperation through the trust or 
cartel; (3) development of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; and (4) aid to the League of Nations. 


New York Evening Post PauL WILLARD GARRETT 


“The Spirit That Gives Life” 


DOCTOR AND PATIENT, by Francis W. Peabody. Macmillan. 95 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


“FNTELLECTUAL and emotional sanity and_ integrity, 
from which wisdom, kindness, and courtesy are derived, 
were the natural endowments which brought him distinction.” 
Such is the appraisal of the author by his colleague Hans Zins- 
ser, himself a critical essayist on medical education as well 
as eminent in his chosen fields of bacteriology and sanitation. 
In addition to contributions to the science and art of med- 
icine in laboratory, field, clinic, hospital, and army, Francis 
Peabody left as a precious heritage to his contemporaries, the 
burden-bearers of American medical education today, this quar- 
tet of almost conversational philosophies of the most discussed 
personal relationship of today’s social order. One would not 
wish the themes more elaborately presented. In their honest 
directness in facing issues, declaring causes and reasons, they 
satisfy all reasonable desire to understand. 

The Public and the General Practitioner; the Care of the 
Patient; the Physician and the Laboratory; the Soul of the 
Clinic; each a lesson in clarity of relationship, in sincerity of 
Purpose, in distinction between the urge to add to the facts 
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of science and the higher privilege to serve fellow man. Per- 
sonal responsibility inseparable from the technique of diagnosis 
and treatment, the inescapable values of continuity of manage- 
ment of the patient by a physician of the family, the certain 
duty of the laity in valuing medical care at its true worth; these 
d other permanent principles disclose ideals which will not 
be displaced by the howl for cheapness and efficiency. “It is 
necessary for the public to understand that the qualifications 
for general practice are at least as high as those which are 
fequisite for specialism.” And again he points out that it is 
tter clinicians, not better technicians, that are needed in the 
pete of medicine. “What we want is less of the system and 

aw that kills, and more of the spirit that gives life.” 
Haven Emerson, M.D. 


The Want-Satisfying Machine 


OUR WANTS AND HOW THEY ARE SATISFIED, by Mollie Ray 
Carroll. National League of Women Voters. 72 pp. "Price $1.00 post- 
paid of The Survey. 
: 17° compress into a slender volume of fifty pages a descrip- 
tion of our economic system, is to attempt the impossible; 
one should not, for that reason, be too critical of the result. 
In the introduction Professor Carroll states her intention to 
present not only a description of the system, but certain tests 
of its efficiency. 


What test shall we apply to this want-satisfying machine of 
ours? The fundamental test must be: What is its purpose, and 
how well does it fulfill its purpose? In other words, what wants 
should it satisfy, and what wants does it satisfy? 

In discussing the question of standard of living—the “wants 
that should be satisfied,” the time spent on methodology of 
budgets and index numbers, seems out of proportion; and the 
omission of actual budget figures, serious. It is valuable for 
adult discussion groups, for whom the book is evidently pre- 
pared, to understand the difficulties encountered in determining 
standards of living, but it would appear equally important for 
them to be acquainted with some results of the painstaking 
studies made in that field. 

The chapter on “income to satisfy wants,” discussing the 
second of these questions, is likewise disappointing. The his- 
toric wage theories are clearly presented, but data about wages 
are omitted. How is it possible to begin to discuss the degree 
ef efficiency of our “want-satisfying machine” without looking 
at the facts about wages? And how can one consider the ade- 
quacy of income without giving more than incidental attention 
to irregular employment and unemployment? 

The originality of terminology, clarity, and readable style 
are to be commended. In the hands of resourceful leaders who 
can add necessary material which has been omitted, this book 
should prove useful, but in view of the high quality of her 

previous writing, it is regrettable that Dr. Carroll herself has 
not incorporated it in a single book which could stand alone. 

ELizABETH S. MAGEE 
Consumers’ League of Ohio, Cleveland 


Economists Look at the South 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH, by Broadus and 
George S. Mitchell. Johns Hopkins Press. 298 pp. Price $2.75 postpaid 
of The Survey. 


Fok the past eighteen months many things have been com- 
ing out of the South—strikes, violence, kidnapping, murders, 
trials. And a great migration of reporters, observers, and re- 
formers have rushed down to look and to write. 

For almost a decade before the South became the vogue, essays 
by two Southerners, Broadus and George S. Mitchell, were ap- 
pearing in many periodicals. This book is a collection of these 
writings, dealing with the great economic changes which have 
taken place in the South since the Civil War, their social im- 
plications, and the past as an explanation of the present. The 
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material is arranged topically rather than chronologically, and 
the original articles have appeared over a period of almost ten 
years and have been revised very little, so there is considerable 
repetition, particularly in the first section setting forth the 
problem of the industrial changes—the second deals with recent 
labor unrest. These parts, which compose about two thirds of 
the whole, are perhaps the most interesting. The last section 
discusses child labor, welfare work, and some observations on 
the old South and the new. 

Throughout, the point of view is that of the economist. The 
approach is “historical” but not entangled with apologetics. 
There is understanding and sometimes a touch of gentleness in 
the interpretation, but uppermost is the economist’s debunking 
of the sentimentalism advanced by Southern advocates of the 
divine right of capitalist exploitation. Although the coming of 
industries in the South is hailed as a blessing since it gives an 
economic balance to the section, the author of Fleshpots in the 
South says of the Chamber of Commerce advertisements of the 
poor whites who have come to the mills to work, “The work- 
ers are being offered on the auction block pretty much as their 
black predecessors were, and their qualities are enlarged upon 
with the same salesman’s gusto.” 

In the section dealing with labor unrest, the authors point 
out the task of the trade unions which have undertaken to or- 
ganize Southern workers. “Two “complexes” must be erad- 
icated, the inferiority of the operative and the superiority of 
the operator. An almost impossible task, yet in the last analysis 
the Mitchells are optimistic. Contrasting the life and oppor- 
tunities of the tenant farmer with that in the mill village, even 
welfare work itself contributing to the final result, they say: 
“A people who had no part in the life of the section are being 
brought back into its work and its councils and, being the pro- 
ducers, they will some day control its destinies.” 

That same critical faculty which the authors consider so 
necessary if the South is to achieve any desirable standard, is 
admirably illustrated by the temper and method of this book. 
Any person wishing to understand the events and the possibil- 
ities of the South, the past and the present, should not miss 
this scholarly, critical analysis. Lots MacDonaLp 


New York University 


Beginning Life 


THE FIRST YEAR OF LIFE, by Charlotte Biihler. John Day. 281 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

THE CHILD’S CONCEPTION OF PHYSICAL CAUSALITY, by Jean 
Piaget. 305 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HE First Year of Life, by Charlotte Buhler, is an intensely 

interesting and important contribution to the psychology 
of infancy. The method employed was that of uninterrupted 
systematic observation of one and the same child under those 
conditions which were normal in his everyday life. Basing 
her results on such observations of sixty-nine babies, she has 
presented developmental schedules of practical importance to 
both the psychologist and her interested lay readers. Most 
fortunate is her emphasis on everyday performance as con- 
trasted with the purely “test” situation. Moreover, her con- 
tinuous observations of the entire day and night routine is al- 
most unique in the field. Her results could probably claim 
more scientific adequacy had her observational method included 
the “controlled observer” technique, but from any standpoint, 
her material commands great respect. 

Less fortunate, however, is her presentation in the final 
chapters, of Tests for the First Year of Life. 

Stimulated to a great extent by Gesell, Dr. Bihler has 
broken away from the concept that the important point is not 
that the test measures anything a child could do if need be, 
but that it measures just exactly that which is characteristic 
of and distinguishes one stage of development and maturation 
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from another. Not restricting her interest to the child’s in- 
telligence, rather has his personality as a whole been considered. 
Current thinking in the field would corroborate this point of 
view. However, although one hesitated to suggest in comment- 
ing on her intensive study of the sixty-nine children, since the 
material was so rich in itself, that the possible selectiveness 
and paucity of cases invalidated her results from the standpoint 
of normative value, these factors must be considered in evaluat- 
ing “tests” as such. No adequate background is provided for 
evaluating the selectiveness of her group in social and economic 
terms. Moreover, the monthly norms are established on thirty 
cases at each level. This number is obviously inadequate as 
the basis of statistically sound normative procedure. The re- 
sults, therefore, can only be considered most tentative and 
subject to qualification and revision. Establishment of reli- 
ability is indicated on the basis of twenty-five retests. Regard- 
less of results, this does not warrant her conclusion: “With 
these figures we have proved that the test prognoses are reliable 
as concerns the near future of the child.” As an exploratory 
study, presenting a valuable point of view, Dr. Biuhler’s re- 
search is to be welcomed. But violent protest should be voiced 
lest another battery of inadequately standardized tests be ac- 
cepted with any implication of true measurement. 


| (es easy to evaluate is Jean Piaget’s The Child’s Concep- 
tion of Physical Causality. Its contribution is philosophical 
and theoretical. However, this is not pure arm-chair psy- 
chologising, for the study is based on actual observations of 
young children. Questions were asked, and simple experiments 
performed, to elicit childish responses to the “why” of physical 
phenomena, such as wind, water, force, bicycles, steam-engines, 
and so on. Through each of the various studies the author 
traces stages of development (located at corresponding chrono- 
logical age levels), from a magical and animistic cause in the 
first stage through artificialism to physical and finally to 
mechanical causation. The author quotes generously from his 
source material itself intrinsically interesting and suggestive. 
The study will probably be accepted according to the psy- 
chological and philosophical bias of the reader. It cannot be 
evaluated from a strictly experimental point of view. Perhaps 
in this day of emphasis on the purely objective and measureable, 
such studies are peculiarly important lest our own “whys” be- 
come too limited and narrowly circumscribed. 
New York University : JANET Fow_Ler NELSON 


The Public’s Stake in Business 


THE PUBLIC CONTROL OF BUSINESS, by Dexter Merriam Keezer and 
Stacy May. Harpers. 267 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


‘Ce need not agree with the particular bias of the authors, 

as shown by a racy choice of adverbs and adjectives, in 
order to praise this 250-page volume. The subtitle is A Study 
of Anti-Trust Law Enforcement, Public Regulation and Gov- 
ernment Participation in Business. Here we find the hodge- 
podge of action and inaction, of moves and stalemates which 
have characterized our dealings with some of the foremost eco- 
nomic and legal questions of our time. 

The authors hold that we have swung from trust-busting 
to busting the anti-trust laws, from regulation of performance 
to regulation of form. The discussion of the way in which a 
business becomes “affected with a public interest” is particularly 
graphic, reaching a climax with Justice Holmes’s dictum that 
“the notion that a business is clothed with a public interest and 
has been devoted to the public use is little more than a fiction 
intended to beautify what is disagreeable to the sufferers. The 
truth seems to me to be that, subject to compensation when 
compensation is due, the legislature may forbid or restrict any 
business when it has a sufficient force of public opinion 
behind it.” 
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Regulation of railroads, banks, and boards of trade is jj 
sketched, the shifting basis of valuation is explored and the 
problem of federal and state jurisdiction is looked into. Where 
the reviewer feels that the authors are least effective is in the 
chapter on possible steps toward effective control. Yet a real 
service has been rendered by them in so ably presenting this 
tangled problem. Epwarp Eyre Hunt 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


For Social Study 


GROUP LIFE AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS, by Ernest H. Shideler. Henry 
Holt. 467 pp. Price $1.68 postpaid of The Survey. 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY, by Wilson D. Wallis and Malcolm M. 
Willey. Alfred Knopf. 639 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OTH of these volumes are text-books. Shideler has writ- 

ten especially for highschool students. He deals with the 
elementary principles of group and community life, contrasting 
the rural and urban community and examining the problems of 
each. It is an excellent orientation text, simply written, well 
illustrated, and yet fundamental. 

The Wallis and Willey text was written to accompany an 
earlier text in sociology written by Wallis, but it can be used in- 
dependently. Since both writers lean in their interests toward 
anthropology, the book is what we would expect, a cultural” 
approach to sociology. The materials are well selected and 
within the range of student understanding, which is not true 
of most books of readings. NELS ANDERSON — 
Seth Low Junior College 


i face BA Tati Lia sae 

Autopsychology 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ACHIEVEMENT, by Walter B. Pitkin. Simon 
and Schuster. 479 pp. Price $3.00 foges of The Survey. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF PERSONALITY, by J. H. Denison. Scribners. 
340 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


| Babee with its present position of primary im- 
portance penetrates every field of human effort. Popular- 
izing psychology itself becomes more and more popular. 

Walter B. Pitkin, primarily a journalist, has written with 
journalistic capability almost five hundred pages upon a theme 
which could have been presented adequately in a much shorter 
volume. Utilizing a quasi case-history technic, he describes the 
rise and fall of men and women mentioned by name or pseudo- 
nym, giving details of their lives in such a manner as to lead 
the reader to believe that he achieves some understanding as to 
how and why they did it. Laying aside the problems of train- 
ing and the study of opportunities he devotes himself to the 
patterns involved in achievement which he defines as distin- 
guished successful endeavor, usually in the face of difficulties. 

In connection with human organization he describes Henry 
Middleton, the average man, and presents a circular graph 
indicating his mediocrity in fifty different traits in which the 
reader can rate himself. But even after the graph has been 
drawn correctly to satisfy self-judgment, Pitkin’s formula for 
the successful outcome of high endeavor is, “That it depends 
upon the man and the chance.” Admittedly the psychologist 
knows little about man; and chance, were it known, would 
lose its identity. All man’s potentials, his energies, his emo- 
tional balance and adaptations enter into his achievements. 
While achievement depends upon personality, personality also 
depends upon the job. 

The book is enjoyable reading but who is helped by its sug- 
gestions? Surely not one who actually possesses well defined 
ambitions, abundant energy, sustained interests, emotional bal- 
ance, intelligence, and perseverance. Such elements make the 
man who can recognize and capitalize his chance. 

Denison writes interestingly of another formula. His the- 
ory of personality enlargement is based upon the idea that 
one’s concept of self, whether real or imagined, determines 
what he is to be. As he remarks, “Our illusions are more 
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real than reality.” He suggests the means by which others may 
ain the illusion of greater happiness, wider interest, and in- 
reased personal power. 

The self of each man is more of an individual matter, de- 
endent on his choice, on the training he undertakes, the com- 
anions he selects, and is not something that is stamped in ir- 
wevocably at birth. It is also true within limits that the be- 
havior and happiness of man is modified by the concept he has 
ot himself. He stresses the value of religion for altering the 
woncepts of self and of right and wrong. He makes the very 
obvious distinctions between the external type of conformity 
and behavior and the internal free thought and emotion which 
sso often are in disharmony with the outward activity. Perhaps 
his criticisms of our modes of training are warranted, but he 
admits them to be less significant than the action of groups, 
tthe pressures of traditions, and the cultural modes of activity. 
‘Mr. Denison, drawing much of his material from folklore and 
social customs, from Fiji Islanders, Japanese, Samoans, Egypt- 
ians, Hindus, and Hebrews, shows that man’s opinion of him- 
self bears the impress of the past with all its traditions, prej- 
udices, and mores. He sees a social significance in man’s per- 
sonality reaching back into custom and racial practice. “These 
social influences enter into the growth of the self whose enlarge- 
ment depends upon a self-understanding that permits one’s own 
opinions of self to motivate life and to bring about its maximum 
‘contentments, satisfactions, and achievements. 


New York City Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


The Healthy-Minded Child 


THE HEALTHY-MINDED CHILD, assembled contributions, edited by 
Nelson Antrim Crawford and Karl A. Menninger. Coward-McCann. 
198 pp. Price $1.75 postpaid of The Survey. 


[T* there were no other book in this field, the editors might be 

praised for their contribution. There is, however, such a 
surfeit of texts on child problems, that a repetition of already 
secepted principles must needs be most exceptional to be ac- 
claimed. The Healthy-Minded Child misses this degree of 
perfection. It is too brief to be complete, too much generalized 
te be helpful, too academic in viewpoint to be easily assimilated 
by the parent seeking help. FLORENCE MaTEER 
Ohio State University 


The Middle Road in Economics 


THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS, by Othmar Spann; translated by E, 
and C. Paul. Norton. 328 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OTH Dr. Spann and this book—which appeared in its 

original form before the war—have been well known on 

the continent of Europe for many years. But the type of 

thought here represented is likely to be almost startlingly new 

to the majority of English-speaking students; and the most 

useful service a reviewer can render in brief is to give them 
some notion of what to expect. 

The title of the book is misleading: the British edition is 
much better named, Types of Economic Theory. For the work 
as a whole, despite its historical scheme and detailed criticism, 
is essentially a study in the contrast between two fundamentally 
opposed conceptions of society. As is well known, the de- 
structive atomism of French revolutionary thought never really 
took root in Germany. It ran counter to Teutonic tradition 
and psychology, and the laissez-faire theory that grew out of 
it had from the start the most powerful minds ranked against 
it. It is with the history of this conflict as developed in economic 
theory that Dr. Spann is concerned; and he is wholeheartedly 
pledged to one side. 

The book begins with a decisive rejection of three main 
postulates: the self-determining individual, the concept of 
society as an aggregate, and the notion of natural law. Op- 
posed to them is the organic theory springing from the German 
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romantics. “It can no longer be denied that the names of 
Adam Miller, Fichte, Baader, Baron von Stein, List, Thiinen, 
Roscher, Hildebrand, Knies, Bernhardi, Schmoller—and even 
those of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Carey—form, as it were, a single 
line of descent; and that they incarnate a universalist-organic 
and idealist doctrine contrasting with the atomist-individualist 
and materialist doctrine of Smith, Ricardo, Say, Rau, Menger, 
and Jevons.” The valuations that spring from this position 
may be sufficiently guessed at. They provide a salutary shock 
for anyone brought up in the “classical” school; but they rest 
on philosophic ground which becomes the more important as 
the breakdown of individualism becomes undeniable. 

Some of Dr. Spann’s observations are exceedingly suggestive: 

When men guarantee one another nothing more than security, 
economic injuries are sustained owing to the unsatisfactory posi- 
tion of the property-less members of society, while spiritual and 
moral damage ensues in consequence of the background develop- 
ment of community life in its various forms. . . . Where the 
malady of individualist economics prevails, there also shall we 
find the suppurative inflammation of Marxism; and both of them 
are diseases of the soul. 

Dr. Spann’s position lies midway between two deadly perils: 
economic nationalism and individualist anarchy. Nor does he 
sufficiently indicate how the former is to be avoided. But to 
those mainly concerned about the latter, his book is perhaps 
the most significant contribution in several years. The work 
of the Pauls as translators is, as usual, excellent. 

Smith College WILLIAM ORTON 


RUN OF THE SHELVES 


4 DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE NEW BOOKS 


THE COMING RELIGION, by Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Price $2.25 postpaid of The Survey. 


A FORECAST derived from a long and careful look backward. 
Future trends toward brotherhood, high ethics, liberality, 
syncretism, are deduced from the religious paths over which 
we have traveled thus far. 


LEADERS IN SOCIAL ADVENTURE, Bulletin 192 of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, Price $.20 postpaid of Russell Sage Foundation, 
130 HE. 22 St., New York City. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the personal history of social work, list- 
ing selected biographies of the great leaders in the field. It 
should be a useful guide for those to whom social history must 
come alive through personalities and not through theories. 


LEARN OR PERISH, by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
43 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


AN APPEAL to professional educators to refurbish their 
mentalities and wash the windows of their minds from time 
to time, to prevent education from mouldering beneath a dust 
of formalized methods. 


TOBACCO, by Walter L. Mendenhall, Harvard University Press. 69 
pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


One oF the series of Harvard Health Talks; it covers the 
physiological effects, chemical constituents, and so forth, of 
tobacco. 


READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY, by Wildon D. Wallis and Malcolm M. 
Willey. Knopf. 639 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


SELECTIONS limited to recent descriptions and interpretations 
which can be used either independently or in connection with 
another text in sociology. 


INFANT NUTRITION, A Textbook on Infant Feeding for Students and 
Practitioners of Medicine, by W. McKim Marriott. C. V. Mosby. 375 pp. 
Price $5.50 postpaid of The Survey. 

SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRESS, As Recorded June 17-22, 1929, Sayville, 
Long Island, American Child Health Association. 343 pp. Price $1.25 
postpaid of The Survey. 

TEACHING VALUES IN NEW-TYPE HISTORY TESTS, by 
Mitchell. World Book Company. 
Survey. 


Macmillan. 262 pp. 


Horace Liveright. 


Elene 
170 pp. Price $1.80 postpaid of The 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Referred to the A.A.S.W. 


To THE Epiror: The following answer appeared in a paper 
during our mid-term examination in advanced biology. I thought 
you might care to print it! 

“Question: Suggest a eugenic measure that might success- 
fully be adopted by the state.” 

“Answer: Segregate all the unfit in institutions and train 
them to become social workers.” EstTELLa R. STEINER 
Sunnyside Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


The Lounsbury Will 


To THE Epitor: A few years ago there appeared a docu- 
ment known as The Will of Charles Lounsbury or the Will 
of a Mad-man—a gracefully written bequeathing of the ex- 
periences and things of this world to various groups of human 
beings qualified to receive them. As a matter of fact it was 
not written by a mentally diseased person at all and is a re- 
markable example of the growth of a legend. As such I am 
anxious to make a study of its origin and spread and I am 
asking your cooperation in securing from your subscribers any 
examples of its reprinting in various parts of the world. With 
Dean J. H. Wigmore of Northwestern University I have al- 
ready collected a dozen or more variant forms and expect to 
find many equally interesting examples elsewhere. 

Professor of Sociology, Tuomas D. ELiot 
Northwestern University 


Unemployment 


To THE Epitor: Reasonably steady work is an obligation 
and responsibility that belongs to industry. It is no more right 
and fair for the burden of irregular work to fall on the indi- 
vidual than it was for each workman to run the risk of accident. 

If this involves an extra cost, the public will cheerfully bear 
it in the prices of commodities. If it requires trade agreements 
as to changes in styles, models, prices, territory and output 
which are illegal now, the anti-trust laws should be changed. 
If it means more storage of products in slack times, that should 
be arranged. If it means workmen must sometimes accept pay- 
ment in stock, that could be done. If it means more planning 
ahead, surely America has the brain power to plan so every 
man can have eleven months work each year. 

If it means paying men by the year, let us do it. If it means 
taking on side lines which are active in the slack time of our 
main business, they can be found. Or we might, like Ford, 
locate industries in farm communities so that the men can crop 
their land by having a leave of absence at the right season. 
Every man could have two trades if necessary to keep him 
occupied. 

Perhaps the most important remedy, because capable of in- 
finite expansion, is the development of new comforts and con- 
veniences for the vast population of the world. Television for 
one, is coming and will soon be a tremendous industry. Every 
community has unsightly spots which need beautifying. River 
and lake water-fronts, for instance, are coming to be appreciated 
as splendid assets, but they need to be landscaped and provided 
with roadways and pavilions. 

At this very moment when we are crying “overproduction,” 
there are millions of Americans who lack the ordinary necessi- 


ties of life; in fact every one of us can think of a long list 
things we would like to have if we could. This simple fact 7 
ample proof that overproduction is not the main cause of ou 
troubles, but rather, poor planning on our part. 

All the wealth of the world is the result of some sort o 
labor! No mineral, vegetable or animal has any value until i 
has been found, prepared, carried to market, advertised any 
delivered to the ultimate consumer. Therefore, to allow million 
of skilled and willing hands to be idle, month after month, i 
the most stupendous folly. It is a loss to the workman and hi 
family in wages, to the manufacturer who might make a profit! 
and to the great public who have less of goods as a result 
Pontiac, Mich. L. H. Har’ 


Housing Standards 


| 

To THE Epitor: A housing code recommended for use by 
municipalities of the State of New York has recently beer 
prepared and distributed by a committee representing the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and other municipal officials, 
the New York State Department of Health, and the Stat 
Housing Board. Darwin R. James, chairman of the Housings 
Board, is chairman of this committee. According to the com: 
mittee, this ordinance has been prepared “in response to re- 
quests received from time to time from municipalities of the 
state for recommendation of provisions suitable for adoptior 
either as a separate ordinance or as a part of an existing 
ordinance, relating to and governing the construction of build- 
ings for residential purposes.” 

In the opinion of the writer, a law sent out as a sample, o1 
model, is expected to recognize accepted standards. It should 
aim to raise the standards followed in common practice, or if 
should not be sent out at all. This code however recognizes 
no standards and it suggests minimum requirements so low 
that, if it were to be followed, it were better it had never been 
distributed. 

Light and ventilation are among the most important features 
in a housing code. We will confine our attention to these 
features. Under this suggested code no room may be less than 
six feet wide, nor may it contain less than sixty square feet of 
floor area. But no room need be larger than this—so far as 
the code is concerned. Few jerry-builders ever build rooms so 
small. This is an invitation to do worse than usual. 

Every room must have a window not less in area than one- 
tenth of the floor area of the room. A room of sixty square 
feet would have a window two by three feet in size. Were 
one to double the size of the room the window would be three 
by four feet. This latter room might, under the code, be six 
feet wide and twenty feet deep. On the first floor, with an 
eight-story building across a fifteen-foot yard, this room would 
be infinitely less well lighted than the first twenty feet of 
a drift mine in the bituminous coal regions. 

The code requires 600 cubic feet of space for each adult 
sleeping in a room. Under this code a building of a hundred 
rooms, or any number of rooms, may be built so that no adult 
may sleep in it anywhere. For children less space is required. 
by the code. Perhaps it should be called A Child’s Hous- 
ing Code! 

Under the code an eight-story house may be built on a 
twenty-five foot street. But it must have a backyard of fifteen 
feet in depth. It must also have an inner court with minimum 
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dimensions of twenty-five by thirty-seven and one half feet. 
Suppose one has a lot sixty by one hundred feet, fronting on 
a twenty-five foot street. He is in luck. He can build a house 
with twenty or more rooms on each floor, eight stories high. 
Tt will be lighted (?) and ventilated (?) by the street, by the 
|court, and by the fifteen-foot rear yard. The yard may have 
| a little help from the backyard of the building in the rear, if 
| it doesn’t happen to be on a lot fifty-five feet deep. If it is 
fifty-five feet deep, or less, it needs no backyard at all, by 
the code. 

In this particular instance there is a coverage of almost 
7o per cent. This alone shows the futility of zoning laws, or 
any laws, that permit a 70 per cent coverage. 

This code will probably lead to a new pattern in the city 
| plan. A canny man—there are such, can lay out streets twenty- 
five feet wide, one hundred fifty-five feet apart, and cover over 
70 per cent of each block with eight-story buildings. There 
would be no point in placing the streets further apart for the 

extra space would have to be wasted in a deeper backyard. 
For dwellings, all open spaces should be in relation to height. 
The average angle of sunlight in this latitude is approximately 
45 degrees. Therefore streets, yards and courts should be at 
least as wide as the building is high (two backyards, if any, 
may count as one in this figuring). These facts are basic in 
the writing of any housing code. If the cities of New York 
are to follow this code New York, at least, will verify the 
saying of Edmund Vance Cooke: 
For we are of the nation which has let it come to pass 
That children grow where even God won’t trust a patch of grass. 

There isn’t a city in New York State where such a code is 
justifiable. It is much worse than the present New York City 
laws, which have had too much vogue in too many places else- 
where. A city built entirely according to this code would from 
the start be a glorified slum. No place can afford to descend 
to such low standards. There is no reason for sending out 
a set of provisions lower than people of common sense and 
common decency would adopt. Epwarp T. Hartman 


Division of Housing and Town Planning, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 


The Appeal to Authority 


To THE EpiTor: It seems a pity that what might have been 
an interesting debate—that in your issue of November 15 be- 
tween Father Hopkins and Professor Hart—lost its way in 
a fog of confusion over words. Father Hopkins tried to use 
the vocabulary of the world—not, as it happened, The Survey 
world. Professor Hart tried with greater success to use the 
vocabulary of the church, and as a result scored rather neatly. 
But the victory is chiefly if not wholly verbal; for I at least 
cannot believe that Father Hopkins does not accept the prin- 
ciple that sins, not sinners, are to be hated, and that “sympathy, 
interest, and ready counsel” are proper means to use in con- 
verting the sinner and assisting the penitent. 

The real issue he sought to raise was evidently whether the 
“sex offender” (Professor Hart’s own term in his letter) can 
be regarded as legitimately “exploring” or “experimenting” 
(terms in Professor Hart’s article which have certainly a con- 
notation of legitimacy, though he gives abundant grounds for 
deprecating the type of experimentation discussed). 

One’s approach to that issue will certainly be modified by the 
degree and kind of finality which one attributes to inherited 
moral standards; but Father Hopkins and Professor Hart do, 
in the end, come out at much the same place, and I cannot 
agree with the latter that their “method of reaching it is totally 
different.” Professor Hart appeals to a personal experience 
of “twenty years or so.” Father Hopkins appeals to a cor- 
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porate experience of twenty centuries or so. In each case the 
appeal is to authority—not as opposed to experimentation, but 
as its result. So I feel that if we penetrate verbal misunder- 
standing to the merits of the question, we are indebted to Father 
Hopkins for a fortunate clarification of Professor Hart’s posi- 
tion, which, if not a bold one, is at least more “authoritative” 
than he himself realizes. C. I. CLAFLIN 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Page Dorothy Dix 


To tHE Epitor: To tell the truth, the recent series of 
articles in The Survey magazine discussing the problem of 
husbandless social workers makes me tired. It lacks purpose. 
It does not amuse, nor does it contribute anything to our pro- 
fessional knowledge. It makes social workers in general ap- 
pear to be conceited prigs, who thumb their noses at mankind 
in general and lament the fact that there aren’t any superior 
men. Looks like a bad case of sour grapes. 

Social workers now strive to be classed as professionals. 
And our leading social work publication takes up the cry of 
the old maid who has been passed over in the choosing for the 
spelling-bee and advises her how to “get her man.” As a com- 
promise, it suggests that she might as well go on and marry 
the real-he-man who has been begging for her favors; perhaps 
it will be nice to have a lap-dog or a domestic cat about the 
house. He wouldn’t bother her much and she could go on 
with her intellectual pursuits while he stayed at home and 
washed the dishes. Well, she needn’t expect a real man to be 
subservient even though he married a social worker! Judging 
from the average social worker, I think she would be extremely 
lucky to get any kind of a man. And unless she changed her 
usual tactics he would be glad to doze off in front of the fire 
evenings, while she monologued about her work. 

What in the meantime has become of the man with per- 
sonality, physique, and brains? He is passed lightly over; at 
twenty he was shunned by the girl who wanted to “do some- 
thing for humanity” and was going to be a social worker. He 
was interested in business—in doing something for himself— 
in making money. And he married the sweet girl who knew 
that he had fine qualities though he was a business man, who 
realized that he would be a wonderful father for their chil- 
dren, who loved him. She was not calculating and cold as the 
most recent Survey article would picture her. Women are not 
like that on the whole. They marry the men they want, if 
they find their love returned, and together the young couple 
starts out with high hopes for the future. If he succeeds, then 
it is their mutual success and happiness. 

In the meantime those women who have sought to make 
martyrs of themselves on account of their profession should 
not complain. No one profession should set you apart from 
life. After all, social work is no more uplifting than medicine, 
teaching, law or literature. Why let our particular bias color 
all our relations to those about us? 

Wouldn’t it be a bit more dignified if we would write our 
sorrows personally to Dorothy Dix and others who give advice 
to the love-lorn? Common sense might help. 


Raleigh, N. C. KATHLEEN BERNARD 


Dad Rosseel Says 


To THE EpiTor: If it is lowable fer folks that live way back 
in the tall sticks to tell how things looks thro their spy glasses 
I’d like to speak. What we see frum here is great clouds of 
thick dust evidently kicked up by panic stricken men who are 
runnin wildly this way an that. 


Lym Fergus was to New York (Continued on page 464) 
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No Place for Old Dobbin 
ADBURN, N. J., model community 
built by the City Housing Corporation 

of New York, calls itself A Town for the 
Motor Age. The slogan is to be taken 
literally; at least so believes a Radburn 
storekeeper. 

“No, Madam,” he informed a customer, 

“we certainly do not carry horse radish. 
This is a town for the motor age.” 


N.O. P. H.N. Institutes 

PECIAL field services of the National 

Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
ing have been made available during re- 
cent months to a greater extent than ever 
before. A series of institutes on. tuber- 
culosis and public-health nursing, con- 
ducted by Violet Hodgson with the co- 
operation of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, has been held in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Minnesota. Social hygiene 
institutes, planned jointly with the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, have 
been conducted by Edna Moore, in Con- 
necticut, Tennessee, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. An _ institute 
for board and committee members of local 
public health nursing organizations was 
held, under the direction of Evelyn Davis, 
at Providence, and additional institutes 
are being planned for the spring. 


How New Jersey Works 


HE New Jersey Conference of Social 

Work, which met recently in Elizabeth, 
is unusual in two ways. It is a functional 
organization the year around. While some 
state conferences meet once a year and 
supplement the annual meeting with reg- 
ional conferences, the New Jersey Con- 
ference, under the executive direction of 
Maud Bryan Foote, puts its year-around 
energy into needed state-wide projects. 
For two years a committee of the confer- 
ence, under Jessie P. Condit, has been 
studying adoptions and this year presented 
an adoption code which could be used as 
a model for many states. Another com- 
mittee is that on social statistics, under 
Emil Frankel, research director of the 
State Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies. There has also been an active State 
Publicity Council, under the chairmanship 
of Bent Taylor, of Orange. 

The opening session of the conference in 
Elizabeth, instead of being stuffed with 
geetings from this and that, was given 
over to reports and discussions of the 
standing committees, plus a ten-minute 
presidential address by Mrs. Harriman N. 
Simmons and twenty minutes behind the 
scenes of the National Conference, as de- 
scribed by Howard R. Knight. 

The other unusual feature of the confer- 
ence was the inclusion, for the first time, 
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of a luncheon meeting of the Birth Con- 
trol League of New Jersey as an official 
kindred group of the conference with Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Overstreet as featured 
speaker. There was no protest at this offi- 
cial recognition of birth control; not even 
a protest from any of the victims when the 
local newspaper published a photograph 
of the conference officers under a caption 
which described them as leaders in the 
birth-control meeting. Indeed, a sixty- 
year old bachelor in the photograph found 
it rather amusing. 

William J. Ellis, state commissioner of 
institutions and agencies, was elected pres- 
ident for 1931. Other officers are: vice- 
presidents, Mrs. William A. Barstow and 
Odessa Gibson; honorary vice-presidents, 
Mrs. G. W. B. Cushing, Rev. Deane Ed- 
wards, Bishop Wilson R. Stearley, Bishop 
Thomas J. Walsh; treasurer, Walter 
Kidde. Miss Foote continues as executive 
secretary. 


Campaign Adventures 

O you know what a stance is? a 

stymie? a birdie? Then you would 
qualify as a contributor to the St. Louis 
Community Fund. For during the recent 
campaign, the Community Fund built a 
miniature golf course “right in the middle 
of the Boulevard downtown,” reports Paul 
S. Bliss, publicity secretary. “The holes 
represented Community Fund services, the 
hazards, the hazards of life. Went great. 
The golf “pros” joined Community Fund 
leaders and the mayor in opening the 
course. Big crowds.” After the campaign, 
Bliss, who is a colonel 
in the Organized Re- 
serves, took a month’s 
leave and attended the 
G-2 course at the Army 
War College in Wash- 
ington. 

In Harrisburg, Carter 
Taylor reports, the Wel- 
fare Federation organ- 
ized during campaign 
week an _ old-fashioned 
treasure hunt for the 
school children, A boy 
would start out from 
campaign headquarters 
with certain clues: “Go 
to-a street named after 
the Father of His Coun- 
try, find a building 
named for a famous sol- 
dier, ask for a man 
whose name is like that 
of the author of Hia- 
watha.” At the end of 
the mysterious search 
would be a citizen whose 
contribution had already 
been arranged for. 
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In New Brunswick, N. J., a dinner party 
was given for a horse. For nine year 
Old Doc Dobbin, a huge brown Percheron 
had been producing antitoxin serum 
enough to protect thirty thousand childr 
from diphtheria. So they gave him 
party. He stood at the head of the table: 
bedecked with garlands, and munched nin 
apples, one for each year of service, an 
a huge slab of birthday cake. Fifty laugh 
ing school children cried “Speech!” Buf 
Dobbin did not respond. He really wa 
unaccustomed to public speaking. 


Helping the Kiddies | 
OW much for the “poor kiddies” an 
how much for the poor theater man 
agers is there in the suggestion ballyhooed 
in an advertisement in the Motion Pic- 
ture News: 


IT WON’T BE LONG NOW 


Before you realize it the holiday season wil 
be right around the corner. So if you inten 
to sponsor one of those performances for 
poor kiddies in your community you had better 
whip your plans into shape by definite acticns 
and not dreams. Have you consulted with you 
local Chamber of Commerce? Have you talked i 
over with the Welfare Organizations? Has the 
Salvation Army promised their aid? Have you 
started talking about it? Come, come. Too muc 
to ve done in the way of preparations if yours 
is to be the outstanding happiness event in th 
town. Give the poor kiddies a “break” this, 
year. Arrange a show that will keep ’em talking 
for months. Get the local dancing school to’ 
furnish the stage entertainment. How about, 
free candy from the merchants? And maybe a 
toy for each kid? Have you selected your screen) 
program yet? It won’t be long now so don’t, 
be caught napping. Spread a little sunshine! 

The saving grace of the advertisement 


. : 
is the recommendation that welfare organ- 


izations be consulted. If they are, maybe 
a substitute will be found for the stage 
entertainment to be furnished by the poor 
kiddies of the local dancing school. 


J. Arthur Jeffers 


FTER thirteen years of outstanding 
service with the American Red Cross, 


C. D. Batchelor in The New York Evening Post 
Community Chest 


anuary 15, 1931 


. Arthur Jeffers, manager of the Pacific 
rea, died on December 1 in Washington, 
here he was attending a meeting of Red 
ross officials. Mr. Jeffers was pastor of 
e First Congregational Church in Pueblo, 

orado, when the World War broke out. 

helped organize the local Red Cross 
hapter and became its home-service sec- 
‘etary. He moved east in 1920 and _ be- 
ame, successively, director of civilian re- 
ef in the Pennsylvania-Delaware Divi- 
jon, assstant manager of the Washington 
Jivision, assistant to the vice-chairman at 
sational headquarters. He became man- 
uger of the Pacific Area in 1927 and since 
hen has been one of the leaders in social 
work on the Pacific coast. R. E. Arne, 
sssistant to Mr. Jeffers, has been appointed 
cting manager. 


Chicago Social Workers 


HE November landslide for the Dem- 

ocratic ticket in Cook County, Illinois, 
-arried several well known social work- 
rs into important offices. Amelia Sears 
was elected county commissioner, leading 
he large majorities of four other women 
who were added to the County Board: 
Mary McEnerney, representing the wom- 
=n’s trade unions, Mrs. Glenn E. Plumb, 
he civic group, and Mrs. Edward J. Flem- 
ng, the suburban interests. Miss Sears 
1as resigned from the United States Char- 
ties to devote her full time to her public 
»fice, which includes supervision of the 
sounty’s vast charitable and correctional 
work. Evelyn Nesbit succeeds her as as- 
sistant superintendent of the United Char- 
ties. John J. Sonsteby, long active in the 
membership of the National Conference of 
Social Work, was elected chief justice of 
the Municipal Court of Chicago by a 
majority of over sixteen thousand. He 
sueceeds Judge Harry Olson, who has held 
she office for twenty-four years with dis- 
jnction, being especially well known for 
introducing psychiatric service into crim- 
n2l court procedure. The social, civic, and 
s*hurch groups interested in the branches 
sf the Municipal Court dealing with de- 
linquents, succeeded in rolling up a suc- 
sessfully large majority for Joseph L. 
Gill as clerk. Their support was condi- 
ioned upon his promise to appoint trained 
social workers to deal with boys in the 
Boys’ Court, girls in the Morals’ Court, 
and married couples in the Court of Do- 
mestic Relations. 


Miscellaneous 


A STANDING COMMITTEE ON Eruics of the 
American Association of Social Workers 
has been appointed with the following 
personnel: Helen Hanchette, Cleveland, 
chairman; Dorothy Wysor, Los Angeles; 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, Chicago; Chester 
Weaver, Boston; Helen Kempton, New 
York; Lulu Jean Elliott, Pittsburgh; Betsey 
Libbey, Philadelphia; John D. Kenderdine, 
New York. 

KEEPING Fir is the topic selected for the 
hird annual essay contest for junior and 
setiior highschools, sponsored by the 
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Gergas Memorial Institute. The first prize 
is $500 plus a travel allowance to Wash- 
ington of $250; second prize $250; third 
prize $100, Essays must not exceed 1500 
words and must be submitted to the In- 
stitute not later than January 25, 1931. 

Tue Gerorcta, Alabama and Tennessee 
Conferences have decided to hold a joint 
meeting in Chattanooga in 1932. Arrange- 
ments are in the hands of a committee 
of three, consisting of one person from 
each of the three conferences. 

Acnrs D. RanpotpH, founder of the 
Out-Patient Tuberculosis Service in Vir- 
ginia, and nationally known in tuber- 
culosis work, died in Richmond on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Lucy Lay, who has been publicity sec- 
retary of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work for two years, resigned January 
1 to join the staff of the Ohio State Di- 
vision of Charities. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, is to have a social- 
service building, costing $45,000 and cov- 
ering an entire city block, with a spacious 
patio in the center. 

THREE FEDERAL probation officers have 
been appointed for Georgia. E. C. Hardi- 
son, who has been director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare in Brunswick, is 
federal probation officer for the southern 
district; Richard A. Chappell, formerly 
probation officer for the entire state, is 
now in charge of the northern district with 
headquaters at Atlanta; Charles E. Roberts 
has been assigned the middle district, with 
headquarters at Macon. 

RALPH Barrow, formerly secretary of the 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, has 
taken with him to the secretaryship of the 
Church Home Society of Boston, his skill 
as a creator of interesting publicity. The 
first issue of the C. H. S. Courier is well 
written and well planned. 

Our Error. Helen Hart has been ap- 
pointed research secretary of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries, not assistant 
executive director as stated in the Novem- 
ber Midmonthly. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S 
GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


GILL ENGRAVING CO., Photo Engravers, 
140 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C. Careful, expert, 
artistic work. Twenty-four hour service. Ask 
The Survey about us. We do all the engray- 
ing for Survey Midmonthly and Survey 
Graphic. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


R. ORTHWINE, 344 w. 34th St., N. Y. C. 
Invincible steel files, letter and cap sizes, with 
all standard combinations; steel storage cabi- 
nets—office furniture, wood and steel, com- 
mercial grades and up. Office supplies, marble 
desk sets, etc. Wholesale and retail, attractive 
prices—write. 
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Bulletin Board 


Frontier Nursinc Service: Mecca Hall, New 
York City; January 15, 1931. Executive sec- 
dee i Anne Winslow, 63 E. 57 St., New 

ork. 


ConFERENCE on Causz anp Cure or War: Hotel 
Washington, Washington, D. C.; January 
19-22, 1931. Executive secretary, Edna B. 
Tuggey, 1116 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., 
New York. 


Association oF American Coxzecrs: Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis; January 21-23, 1931, Ex- 
ecutive secretary, R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


American Soctan Hycrene Association: Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City; January 23-24, 
1931. Executive secretary, Ray Everett, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. 


Maryianp Sate Nurses Assocratron: Balti- 
more; January 27-29, 1931. Secretary, Sarah 
F, Martin, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


Connecticut State Nurses Association: Water- 
bury; February 4-6, 1931. Executive  sec- 
retary, Margaret K. Stack, 175 Broad St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Bey Oe ES 
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Personals 


Henrietta Aptarp has been appointed school 
nurse, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. Harotp ALEXANDER, formerly with the As- 
sociated Charities in Cleveland, has been ap 
pointed executive secretary, Marion (Ohio) 
Community Fund. 

Jane ALEXANDER has been appointed case worker 
of the newly organized Family Welfare So- 
ciety, Marion, Ohio. 

Letua Atren, formerly social-service director, 
St. Mark’s Hospital, N. Y., has been appointed 
nursing-service director, Eastchester Neigh- 
borhood Association, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Sytvia Nace, Atzrger, formerly with the 
Travelers Aid Society, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed visitor, Jewish Welfare Society, Seattle. 

Dr. Viora Russet AnpERson has been appointed 
secretary, District of Columbia Tuberculosis 
Association, succeeding Wallace Hatch. 

Heien Brocu has been appointed district senior 
nurse, Cattaraugus County Health Department, 
Olean, N. Y. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Exta Layne Brown, formerly Red Cross special 
field representative, Eastern Kentucky, has 
been appointed executive secretary, Cincinnati 
chapter, American Red Cross. 

W. M. Brown has been appointed superinten- 
dent, Arkansas School for the Blind, suc- 
ceeding Lucy Thornburgh, resigned. 


Jor1a Buriaw has been appointed tuberculosis 
clinic nurse, Social Service Department, Mt. 
re iho Aig) New York Cty. (Info. from 


RatpoH H. Camppery has been appointed exec- 
utive secretary, Columbia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Washington, D. C. 

A. Irene M. Cerrarne formerly head social 
worker, Buffalo City Hospital, has been ap- 
poise hospital social worker, Niagara Falls, 


Grace Crarxk has been appointed staff nurse, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. (Info, from J.V.S.) 


Darsy B, Crarxr has been appointed case worker, 
Social service Bureau, Houston, Texas. (Info. 
from J.V.S.) 


Rosert CouaNcELo, formerly personnel director, 
Boys’ Club of New York, Jefferson Park 
Branch, has been appointed personnel direc- 
tor, Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Club. 


Vircinta Conprk, formerly psychiatric social” 
worker, Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene, 
Lake View High School, has been appointed 
chief psychiatric social worker, Neuropsychi- 
atric Clinic, Central Free Dispensary, Chicago. 


A. J. Connotty has resigned as superintendent 
of the Boys’ Club, Dayton, O 


Car’r, W. C. Connor, formerly of Superior, 
Wis., is now in charge of the Salvation Army 
at Leavenworth, Kans. 


Dr. Harorp F. Corson, formerly of the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Baltimore, has been 
appointed psychiatrist in charge of clinics 
with the Rhode Island Society for Mental 
Hygiene, succeeding Dr. Paul J. Ewerhardt. 


Hester CrutcHer, formerly executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, 
has been appointed director of social work, 
New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene. 
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H. Davcuerty has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Georgia Masonic Home, succeeding 
Frank O. Miller. ‘ 

Crarence H. Dawson has been appointed as- 
sistant director, Harrisburg (Pa.) Welfare 
Fed 

Courtenay Dinwipprsz, formerly with the New 
York City Dept. of Health, has been ap 
pointed executive secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 

Anna M. Drew has been appointed staff nurse, 
Judson Health Center, New York City. (info. 
from J.V.S.) 

Epwarp D. DurFi£.p, vice-president of the Wel- 
fare Federation of the Oranges, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee on Em- 
povment of the Oranges and Maplewood, 
N. J. 


Rev, RayMonp P. Duccan has been appointed 
director of the Catholic Charities of Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Heren F. Dunn, formerly Red Cross nursing 
field representative in the Mississippi Valley, 
has been appointed assistant director of Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick at national 
headquarters. 


Ruts Fau.Kner, formerly with the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago, has been ap 
pointed educational field worker, Mass. Society 
for Mental Hygiene. 


M. E. Fenton has been appointed superintendent 
of the Jerome Orcutt Branch, Boys’ Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. M. Fiprer has been appointed head of the 
Dental Dept. Syracuse (N. Y.) Boys’ Club. 


Erxget A. FisHer, has been appointed advisory 
public-health nurse, California State Dept. of 
Public Health. 

Annie GasrrEL has been appointed field ad- 
visory nurse, State Board of Health, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Dr. Marcaret GrErarp, formerly psychiatrist at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
has been appointed to the staff of the Student 
Health Service, University of Chicago. 


Rost Goopman, formerly with the Jewish Wel- 
fare Society of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
to the staff of the home bureau, Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society, New York City. 


Rutn Govier has been appointed to the Tarry- 
town Public Health Nursing Service, suc- 
ceeding Madeline Pitman, 

Lena Grimes has been appointed to the staff 
of psychiatric social workers, Mental Dept. 
Mandel Clinic, Michael Reese Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

Water M. Hatz has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Columbus (Ind.) Boys’ Club. 


Hexen S. Harietrt has been appointed friendly 
visitor at the Germantown (Pa.) Boys’ Club. 

Heien Howarts has been appointed to. the staff 
of the International Migration Service, New 
York City. 


THELMA Incatts has been appointed head of the 
out patient service, Franklin County Me- 
morial Hospital, Farmington, Maine, (Info. 
from J.V.S.) 

Dr. R. C. A. Jaenicxe, formerly with the 
Osawatomie State Hospital in Kansas, has been 
appointed director of the child-guidance clinic 
at Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mary James has been appointed executive of the 
newly formed Family Society in White Plains, 
Nee; 


MartHa Jenny has been appointed advisory 
nurse, State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 
(Info. from J.V.S.) 


Peart Jones has been pines 
Visiting Nurse Assn., range, 
from J.V.S.) 


Evita Kartin has been appointed case worker, 
Family Welfare Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. (Info, 
from J.V.S.) 

Frank KIERNAN, general secretary of the Mass. 
Tuberculosis League, has been appointed part- 
time secretary of the Mass. Society for Social 
Hygiene. 

Sara Krauss has been appointed to the staff of 
the U. S. Veterans Hospital, Perry Point, Md. 


Louise La Porte has been appointed supervisor, 
District Nursing Assn., Concord, N. H. 


MapvetinE R. Lavin has been appointed welfare 
secretary of the Girard (Ohio) Community 
Corporation. 


staff nurse, 
N. J. (Info. 


CuarenceE E. Lennart has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Berwick (Pa.) Welfare Feder- 
ation, succeeding J. Roland Follmer, resigned. 


Dr. Donato H. Linarp has been appointed 
psychiatrist to the Juvenile Court Clinic, Cleve- 
land, succeeding Dr. A. T. Childers. 
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Epovarp C, Linpeman, on the faculty of the 
N. Y. School of Social Work, will be an in- 
structor in a winter seminar in the Caribbean, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America. 

Crauve R. Linpguisr, formely superintendent of 
the Boys’ Club of Dubuque, Iowa, has been 
appointed superintendent of the newly organ- 
ized Boys’ Club, Bethlehem, Pa. 

ExizanetH Lone, formerly executive secretary, 
American Red Cross, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed district secretary, Family Wel- 
fare Assn., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jessrx Luxens, formerly general secretary, 
Family Welfare Assn., Brockton, Mass., has 
been appointed executive secretary, Mothers 
Assistance Fund of Luzerne County, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (Info. from J.V.S.) 

Dr. Epwarp H. Marsn has been appointed 
deputy commissioner of health of Westchester 
County, N. Y. 


Karis Mayers has been appointed community 
nurse, Easton, Conn. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Lgonarp W. Mayo, assistant director of the 
Childrens’ Village and a member of the N. Y. 
School of Social Work, will lecture at an 
institute for personnel training in New Orleans, 
while on leave from the school during the 
winter: quarter. 


C. Donatp McCatt has been appointed director 
of the Junior Department of the Boys’ Club 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Annie McCorp, formerly executive secretary, 
Society for the Relief of Destitute Children 
of Seamen, New York City, has been appointed 
executive secretary to the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion in Boston. 


Mary Mcintyre has been appointed county agent 
for the White Plains office of Catholic Char- 
ities, succeeding May D. Eltinge. 

Eva McKeown has been appointed field nurse, 
Buena Vista Sanitorium, Wabaska, Minn. 
(Info. from J.V.S.) 

Herren Meap has been appointed case worker, 
Visiting Nurse and Family Welfare Assn., 
Bristol, Conn. (Info. from J.V.S.) 

Henry J. Mower, superintendent of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) Boys’ Club, died recently. 


Jorn Moorg has been appointed a probation 
supervisor in the Bureau of Prisons, U. S. 
Dept. of Justice. 

MaseL Morcan has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of nurses, Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Dept. of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


CaTHERINE T. Morrarty has been appointed 
superintendent of the Kentucky School for the 
Blind, succeeding C. B. Martin, resigned. 


Dr. JosePpH R. Morrow, superintendent of Bergen 
Pines, Bergen County Hospital for Com- 
municable Diseases, has been elected president 
of the New Jersey Tuberculosis League for 
1931, 


Mrs. F. B. Moss, formerly superintendent of 
Public Welfare, Rutherford County, N. C., 
has been appointed Red Cross field representa- 
tive in the Eastern Area. 


Marcaret STEEL Moss has been elected chair- 
man, Harrisburg Chapter American Assn. of 
Social Workers. 


Dorotoy W. Myers, formerly statistician of 
Cleveland Council of Social Agencies, has been 
appointed statistician for study of rickets, 
Federal Children’s Bureau, New Haven, Conn. 


Dr. H. W. Newenu, formerly director of the 
Virginia Mental Hygiene Clinic, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new mental hygiene pro- 
gram, Cleveland public schools. 


Jane NicHoxson has been appointed educational 
director, East Harlem Nursing and — Health 
Service, New York City. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Ronatp W. Orr, formerly teacher of mechanical 
and freehand drawing in the New York high- 
schools, has been appointed to the teaching 
staff of the Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled. 


CuartoTtr FE. Owen, formerly assistant director, 
Harrisburg Welfare Fed., has been appointed 
assistant director of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Community Chest. 


Frank W. Prarsatt, for many years state sec- 
retary of the Y.M.C.A. of New York, died 
recently at the home of his son in East North- 
field, Mass. 


Epita M. PrckHam has resigned as assistant 
to the director of Junior Red Cross at Na- 
tional Headquarters to be married. 


Joun E. Perry, one of the founders and first 
president of the Shenango Valley Community 
Fund (Sharon, Pa.) died recently. 

Ciara Prvers has been appointed public-health 
nurse, County Board of Health, Rockville, 
Md. (Info. from J.V.S.) 
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Cuara Perzei has been appointed public-health 
nurse on the staff of the Scarsdale (N. Y.) 
Community Service, succeeding Ruth Flynn 
who is now school nurse in Hartsdale. 


Herene Powe ty, formerly with the U. S. Vet- 


erans Hospital, Gulfport, Miss., has been ap- | 
Cross Service, U. S.. 


pointed director of Red 
Veterans Hospital, Somerset Hills, N. J. 
Marjorie Prevost has been appointed director 
of field work, Division of Old Age Security, 
New York State Dept. of Social Welfare. 
De.sert L. Pucu has been appointed scout ex- 
ecutive of the Southeastern Ohio Area of the 


Boy Scouts of America, with headquarters at 


Marietta, Ohio. 

Dr. THEOPHILE RapHAEL, formerly with the 
Psychopathic Hospital of the Recorder’s Court 
in Detroit, has been appointed director of the 
Division of Mental Hygiene and Student 
Council of the University of Michigan. 


Rev. J. Jerome Rxeppy has been appointed di- 


rector of Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brooke 


lyn; oN. by. 
Jane ReHRER has been appointed staff field 


nurse Visiting Nurse Assn., Orange, N. J. 


(info. from J.V.S.) ; 

ELEANOR Rexyea has resigned as assistant editor 
of te Junior Red Cross Magazine to be mar- 
ried, 


Dorotuy C. Rrynotps has been appointed staff — 


nurse, Maternity Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Info. from J.V.S.) ‘ 


Frank A. Ryan has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the new Lincoln Square branch of 
the Worcester (Mass.) Boys’ Club, 


WinNIFRED SaLisBuRY has been apointed executive 
of the Bureau of Occupations, Montclair, N. J. 
(Info. from J.V.S.) 


Hexen Scuinitz, formerly of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has been appointed Girls’ Worker, Merrick 
House, Cleveland. 


Luis—E ScoHuMaANN has been appointed staff public 
health nurse, Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Society, New York City. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


EvizaBETH SmiTH has been appointed acting 
district supervisor of the Lower East Side 
District in the Division of Families of Catholic 
Charities, New York City, succeeding Miss T. 
R. Keogh, resigned. 


Marion Spracure has been appointed to the staff 
of the Northern Westchester District Nursing 


Assn., Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Mrs. Leo Srevens has been appointed county | 


nurse, American Red Cross, Sac City, Iowa. 
(Info. from J.V.S.) 


Frances Stratton, formerly with the U. S. 


Veterans Hospital, Perry Point, Md., has been 
appointed director of Red Cross, U. S. Veterans — 


Hospital, Coatesville, Pa. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


DororHy SuLuivan, formerly director of social 
activities, Carroll Club of New York, has been 
appointed insular director of the Girl Scouts 
in Porto Rico. 


Mary C. Sumner, formerly on the staff of the 
Institute for Child Guidance, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the mental hygiene unit 
at Yale. 


Genevieve THorNTON, formerly supervisor of the 
Social Service Dept., National Woman’s Relief 
Society, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been ap: 
pointed American Red Cross field representa- 
tive for Washington State. 


CATHERINE Trotr has been appointed staff nurse, 
A.I.C.P., New York City. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Conrap Van Hyninc, formerly with the Public 
Charities Assn. at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed director of the department of public 
welfare in Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Menpus R. Vevie has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota School for the Blind 
at Faribault. 


Marie Watx has recently been appointed staff 
nurse for the Eastchester Neighborhood Asso- 
Clation, 


Mary Wetton, formerly director of nursing 
service for the Eastchester Neighborhood 
Assn., New York, has been appointed health 
teacher in a girls’ continuation school at New 
Brunswick, N. J 


Dr. Lawrence F, Woorry, formerly psychiatrist, 
Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Cleveland Child 
ra Clinic, succeeding Dr. Donald H. 

inard. 


Mazset Worpen has been appointed executive 
secretary-nurse, Essex County Tuberculosis 
Society, Beverly, Mass. (Info. from J.V.S.) 


Juura C. Wricut, formerly with McGraw & Hill 
Company, has been appointed assistant editor 
of the Junior Red Cross Magazines. 


' 


Child Welfare 


SSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—One East Fifty-Third Street, New 

York. Telephone: Plaza 9512. A non-sectarian 

non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 

ploying highest social work standards. Work 
| includes consultation and home service with 
| behavior maladjustments of children, ado- 
| lescents, and pou adults. For information 
| address Jess Perlman, Director. 


tHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 


AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, director, 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work, It also cooper- 
ates with other. children’s agencies, cities, 
states, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phase of child welfare in which they are 


interested. 
Lee —————— 


IATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication, “The 
American Child.” 


Education 


sRT EXTENSION SOCIETY, INC.— 
The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City. Purpose,—to extend the interest 
in, and appreciation of the Fine Arts, ea- 
pecially by means of prints, lantern slides, 
traveling exhibitions, circulating libraries, 
etc., etc. 


¥YORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA — A cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers, 1440 
Broadway, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr.,, Secretary. 


Foundation 
Ee ee 
USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the |) 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M 
as 130 E. 22nd St., New York, 
Charity Organization. Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request, 


Glenn, dir.; 
Departments: 


Home Economics 


MERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—Alice 1. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 

C. ‘Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publihses monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. 3; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Health 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 


INC.— Mrs, F, Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Ave., New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive 
information accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year, 
voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and focal 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 


dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. —Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. George K. 
Pratt, assistant medical director; Clifford 
W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 200 pamphlets on various 
aspects of mental hygiene. A complete list 
of publications sent upon request. “Mental 
Hygiene”, quarterly, $3.00 a year; “Mental 
Hygiene Bulletin’, monthly, free with maga- 
zine subscription or separately $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.— 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
mess and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by membership and vol- 


untary contributions, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING — 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Katharine Tucker, R.N., General Director. 
Organized to promote public health nurs- 
ing, establish standards, offer field advisory 
service, collect statistics and information on 
current practices. Official monthly maga- 
zine: The Public Health Nurse. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P,. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSO- 


CIATION — 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Dr. Henry Boswell, president; Dr. Ken- 
dall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention 
of tuberculosis. Publications sold and dis- 
tributed through state associations in every 
state. Journal of the Outdoor Life, popular 
monthly magazine, $2.00 a year; erican 
Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 
$8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house 
organ, free. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


Religious Organizations 


MISSIONS — 105 E. 22d St., New York 
Composed of the national women’s home 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by con- 
sultation and cooperation in action and to 
represent Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally, 
Florence FE. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Religious ork for Indian Schools, 
ii as pian, recat. 
igrant Wor i . Lowry, Secretary. 
Adela J. Ballard, Western pi eret ie 
Womens _ interdenominational groups — 
state and local—are promoted. 


GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY OF THE 


U. S. A.— 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. A national organization for all girls, 
sponsored by the Episcopal Church. Provides 
pera ernie re character ene and 
riendship rou, a program d t 

local needs. Membershig 46,000. _— ‘ 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 


TIONS—wMrs. Robert E. S ident; 
] . Speer, ident 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General ecretary; 
Miss Emma Hirth, Miss Helen A. Davis, 
Associate Secretaries; 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, This organization main- 
tains a staff of executive and traveling sec- 
retaries for advisory work in the United 
States in 1,034 local Y.W.C.A.’s on behalf 
of the industrial, business, student, foreign 
born, Indian, colored and younger girls. It 

s 103 American secretaries at work in 
16 centers in the Orient, Latin America and 
Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


ti _ Program covers twelve de- 
partments in religious, educational, civic and 
i batt work, peace a social service. 
Official publication: “The Jewish Woman.” 

Department of Service for Foreign Born. 
For the protection and education of immi- 
grant women and girls. Maintains Bureau 
of International Service. Quarterly bulletin, 
“The Immigrant.” Mrs. Maurice L, Gold- 
man, Chairman; Cecilia Razovsky, Secretary. 

Department of Farm and Rural Work, 
Mrs, Abraham H. Arons, Chairman; Mrs. 
Elmer Eckhouse, Secretary. Program of 
education, recreation, religious instruction 
and_ social service work for rural com- 
munities. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO. 
CIATIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES — 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Composed of 360 elected repre- 
sentatives from local Y.M.C.A’s. Maintains 
a_ staff of 135 secretaries serving in the 
United States and 142 secretaries at work 
in 32 foreign countries. Francis S, Harmon, 
President; Adrian Lyon, Chairman, General 
Board; Fred W. Ramsey, General Secretary. 


William E. Speers, Chairman Home Divi- 
sion. R. E. Tulloss, Chairman Person- 
nel Division, Thomas W. Graham, 
Chairman Student Division. Wilfred W. 
Fry, irman Foreign Committee. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 


service among Negroes. LL. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York, Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains 
Negro socal workers. ublishes ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK— Richard _C. Cabot, president, 
Boston; Howard R. Knight, 
77_E. Long St., Columbus, Qhio. The 
onference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in-' 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-eighth annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Minneapolis, June 
14-20, 1931. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all mebers upon payment of a 
membership fee of five dollars. 


retary. 


pools, athletics, 


Recreation 


secretary,| NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
Joseph Lee, president; : 
To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
music, 
home play, are all means to this end. 


Women’s Trade Union 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION - 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA — Mrs. Ray. 


mond Robins, honorary president; Miss Rose 
H. S. Braucher, sec- Schneiderman, president; Miss Elisabeth - 
Christman, secretary-treasurer; Machinists — 
Bldg., 9th and Mt. Vernon Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Stands for self-govern- 
ment in the work shop through trade union — 
organization; and for the enactment of in- 
dustrial legislation. Official publication, Life — 
and Labor Bulletin. Information given. 


drama, camping, 


(Continued from page 459) an Washington last week, 
an he says the men kickin up the dust are our great financiers 
an heads of industry who have had a free hand to run the 
countrys business for years, an have got it so bedeviled the 
machine has broke down. 

Lym is a Co Operator an he dun his best to tell them fellers 
running round in the dust what Consumer’s Co Operation is 
doin in the world—reely meetin folks needs—but they sed 
“Hush man, fer God’s sake, dont say nothin about that/!/ 
Folks are beginin to suspect that we dont know our bizness an 
how to handle theirn, now, an if you show ’em a better way it 
will be ‘out of a job’ for us.” So these scared fellers kept 
runnin and shoutin “Oh it aint nuthin much ails the bizness 
machine; just get out an spend what little ye got left an she'll 
start goin alright!!!” 

But them thats ben bee stung good an plenty watches their 
step, an Lym says folks wasn’t fallin none for what them dusty 
men was yellin. He said a lot of folks was in a big hall where 
a feller told ’em they had money and skill, Knowledge & ma- 
chinery, to supply themselves with plenty of all the things they 
need, an that all they lacked was sense enough to go ahead 
an do it for themselves stead of acceptin what happened to 
result as a by product from sum one else runnin their business 
to produce dividends for them runin it. Dap ROSSEEL 


Eden, N. Y. 


Object, Matrimony 


To THE Epitor: My interest has been aroused by two recent 
articles in your magazine, Miss Healy’s Get Your Man, and 
Dorothea deSchweinitz’s Where Is He? ‘The primary rea- 
son for my noticing and reading those articles no doubt is the 
circumstance that I am myself a bachelor in the later thirties, 
and admit frankly that I would very much like to marry if IT 
should ever meet a girl who would be happy with me and who 
could make me happier than I am. This, however, is a more 
exacting requirement than it sounds. 

My last remarks above probably suggest the true answer, 
in part at least. People are not easily satisfied nowadays 
about a life companion, and some try several in succession 
while more cautious ones like myself hesitate even to try at all. 
Taken altogether, folks are probably just about as happy now 
as they were in the doubtfully good old days when matrimony 
practically sealed a couple’s fate and divorce was a nearly un- 
heard-of scandal. Only we don’t realize the fact that we are 
just about as happy as previous generations were. 


It does seern however that with all the labor of your social 
work profession, something sensible might be contrived and at 
tempted towards making normal people of good education anc 
habits but opposite sexes, friends and not total strangers in ou: 
great cities. The writer is not socially inclined in the gen 
erally accepted sense of those words, and lacks the genius tt 
suggest or invent a suitable method or institution for the pur 
pose, but feels entirely safe in declaring dogmatically that any: 
thing savoring of condescension or extravagance would neve: 
work. ‘There is no sense in copying in any way the restles: 
“activities” of an average city’s “Four Hundred.” 

From the standpoint of national well-being, also, such a work 
is probably more worth attempting than much of your pre 
occupation with the problems of the under-privileged classes: 
serious as that responsibility is. 

The writer regrets the high improbability of his being o: 
much use in any such enterprise, but would be willing to con: 
tribute at least a little of his time and scanty social talent ti 
such a purpose if its practicability seems possible. 

Survey ASsSsociaTI 


Said of The Survey 


To THE Epiror: I am enclosing my check for renewal o 
my subscription to The Survey. I am sure that my subscriptior 
runs out along about this time. May I say—just in “passing”— 
that after more than twenty (I don’t quite know how many’ 
years of reading The Survey I look forward to the appearance 
of each number and am never disappointed. W. G. BEACE 
Stanford University 


The Unemployment Issue 


To THE Epitor: I cannot refrain from sending my dues ti 
Associates a little early this year because I want to expres: 
even in so small a way my intense enthusiasm for the supert 
leadership you are providing in this present muddle. ‘This wa: 
brought home to me especially—this sane, sure sword-thrus 
of intelligence across a muddled knot of depression and dis: 
couraged planning—last week when we were struggling tc 
set up the right kind of solution for our local unemploymen: 
problem. The unemployment number came with clear-thinking 
and brave attack on the condition elsewhere and our moral 
rose at once. Certainly The Survey is more essential in bac 
times than in good! 

*Janti saluti! 
Santa Barbara, California Grace RutH SouTHWICK 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 


eharge, first insertion, $1.50. 
10% oD six insertions. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED in large Eastern city. Jewish case 
worker with adequate training and experience to 
carry on the joint case work project of a day 
nursery and a family agency. 6809 Survey. 


GRADUATE REGISTERED NURSES, die- 
ticians, laboratory technicians for excellent posi- 


CAMP OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY TO CREATE 
A PROGRESSIVE SUMMER 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 
is open to 
AN OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATOR 


In The Adirondacks 


A plant—grounds, building equipment of 
highest potential possibilities,—no invest- 
ment required—financial backing guaranteed. 
To receive consideration, state experience 
and references. Address 


Camp Opportunity, 6808 Survey. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL 
TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


Ring in the New Year 


by calling Ashland 4-6000 when in need of a worker for any type of social 
We have on our registry qualified and investigated workers 


organization. 
in the following fields:— 


Executive Secretaries 

Club & Recreation Leaders 
Psychiatric Social Workers 
Public Health Nurses 

Club Secretaries 


Executive Service Corporation 
William D. Camp, President 


Ask for the Social Service Division in charge 


of Miss Gertrude D. Holmes. 


100 East Forty-second Street 


Cash with orders, 
Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 


i 


14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 


Minimum 
Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, business ex- 
perience, knowledge economics, sociology, desires 
position offering advancement. John F. Ruhe, 
Western Union, Allentown, Penna, 


EXECUTIVE — highly 
trained, desires position as headworker in 
Settlement House. Six years New York ex- 
perience and eight years outside of New York. 
6799 SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced in Child 
Guidance, desires position. Professional and 
personal references. 6802 SuRvEy. 


YOUNG WOMAN with training and experi- 
ence desires child welfare or medical social work. 
Available after January 15. References. 6805 
SURVEY. 


JEWISH man, 35 years old, ten years’ ex- 
perience as Physical Director, Boy’s Supervisor 
and Superintendent of Orphanage. Mv experience 
included Community Work, Case Work and Big 
Brother Work. Recommendations from leaders 
in Social Work with whom I have been associated. 
6806 SuRvVEY. : 


WANTED: Position as executive, sub-execu- 
tive or cottage mother in an institution for Jewish 
children. Woman, middle aged, one year nurse’s 
training, twelve years experience as matron of 
nursery and executive of small institution, seeking 
new position because of closing of institution. 
6807 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, experienced Child Wel- 
fare and Case Work, desires resident position, 
charge small foster home or institution. 6810 
SuRVEY. 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 
Directorship of small Federation, large Com- 
munity Center, or assistant executive position with 
larger Federation desired. Highest references. 
Write 6789 Survey. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Institutional Personnel 
Teachers, Nurses & Dietitians 
Superintendents 

Physicians 

Hospital Executives 


New York, N. Y. 


OOO O-O-0--7 


Recreation 


‘ Workers 


Among positions open: 


¢ Woman director, graduate training, for 
¢ physical and health education work, 
? October, 1931, Mid-West college, 
H $4,000. 

: Boys’ worker, under 30, community 
e center near New York, $1,200 and 
: maintenance, 

® 

Fy Booklet sent upon request 

e 
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GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Ine. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 


18 Easr 418T STREET, NEw York 
_ Lexington 2593 

We are interested in placing those who 
have a Professional attitude towards their 
work, Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others, 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


PAMPHLETS 


RaTEs: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


PERIODICALS 


THe American Journat or Nurstnc shows the 
‘part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
re a.year. 370 Seventh Ave., New York, . 


Mental Hycrene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; 
pene oe by the National Committee for 
ygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New Y 


LITERARY SERVICE 


RESEARCH: We assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
Expert, scholarly ser- 
516 


speeches, debates. 
vice. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH BuRRAU, 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Cat wet Kat 


ELLOWSHIPS offering either full 
or partial maintenance will soon 
be awarded to students who can qualify 
therefor. @ @B @  Infor- 
mation will be mailed 
upon request. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Washington University 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 


| 


Bae 


— Mis 


Courses of Training in 
CHILD WELFARE 
FAMILY CASE WORK 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK 
RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


COURSE OF TRAINING LEADS TO 

THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND ~ 

MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREES 
Scholarships are available for properly qualified 


graduate students. Application must be made 
by the first of March, 1931. 


Addresé the Directer 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORK | 


is in need of men and women possessing: 


1. good personality; 2. a genuine desire to 
contribute to the social welfare of American 
Jewry; 3. adequate academic preparation; 
4. training in the theory and practice of 
individual and group adjustment, as well 
as of communal organization with special 
reference to Jewish life in America. 


The Training School for Jewish. Social Work 


offers a course of study designed to supply the fourth 
qualification. The candidate is expected to provide the 
first, second and third. 


Social workers who have not had the advantages of 
professional preparation, and college graduates, are in- 


vited to examine the course of study offered by the 
School. 


Scholarships and Fellowships ranging from $150 to 
$1,000 for each academic year, are available 
for especially qualified students 


For full information, write to 


M. J. Karpr, Director. 


Training 
School Woy Social Work 
SH SoC 


' (A Graduate School) 
67-71 W. 47th St., New York City 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK — 


Professional Training In 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Leading to fhe degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Bostoa, Massachusetts 


The Pannieivnnia School oF | 
Social and Health Work 


A new and enlarged two-year program of graduate 
training for Medical Social Work is now offered 
under leadership of full-time staff supervisor in — 


this field. 


311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 


